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HULL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART. 

The above Committee invite applications for the post 
of Head Master of the Huil Municipal School of Art. 
The salary offered is £400 perannum. The gentleman 
appointed must have had a good artistic training and be 
experienced in the work of a School of Art. A candidate 
with experience of artistic crafts will be preferred. 
Forms of application containing particulars of the duties 
and conditions of appointment may be obtained from 
the undersigned and must be returned not later than the 
1oth of May. Canvassing will be considerd a disquali- 


fication, 
J. T. RILEY. 
Secretary of Education. 
Education Offices, 
Albion Street, Hull, 
April 16, 1912. 
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observed. — Howarp, 18, Queen’s Road, 
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biton, S.W. 


A Beautiful Booklet for Half-a-Crown 


SOUTH AMERICAN SCENERY. 
Consisting of Reproductions of 24 
Water-Colour Sketches. 

Price 2s. Gd. net, or post-free 2s. od. 
AnprEw Reip & Co., Ltp., 

50, Grey Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 








ARGAINS IN BOOKS.— 
Webster’s International Dictionary, 2 
vols., 1907, new, 20s.; Baily’s Magazine of 
Sports and Pastimes, 64 vols., 4 calf, 47 10s. ; 
Golf Illustrated, 12 vols., £3 3s.; The Fine 
Art Scott’s Novels and Oak Stand, 28 vols., 
2 10s.; Country Life, beautifully illustrated, 
a set to date, 30 vols., £15; Hamerton’s Paris 
in Old and Present Times, as new, cost 
44 48.5 price £2 2s.; Harper’s Road Books, 
Brighton, Hastings, Oxford, &c., 11 vols., as 
new bargain, £3 38.; Sir Thos. Lawrence, by 
Lord Gower, with a Catalogue of his Engraved 
Works, many plates (£8 net), for £5 5s.; 
Rudder’s History of Gloucestershire, folio, 
calf, rare, 1779, £6 6s.; Worsley’s History of 
the Isle of Wight, quarto, calf, 1781, rare, 
43 38-; Oscar Wilde’s Works, 12 vols., £3; 
Tiffen’s Bow, Chelsea and Derby Porcelain 
Manufactories, scarce, 15s. ; Church of England 
Pulpit, 28 vols., £2 as. ; The Connoisseur, a set 
to date, £6 6s. ; Encyclopzdia of Sport, 2 vols., 
half-calf, £2 2s., cost £4 48., 1897; Times 
Century Dictionary, 8 vols., 2 levant (pub. 
415 15s.), for £6 10s. ; George Eliot’s Novels, 
21 vols., 358.; Harmsworth’s History of the 
World, 8 vols., 30s.; Burke’s Peerage, 1911, 
24s.; Fairbairn’s Book of Crests, last edition, 
2 vols., 25s. ; Harmsworth’s Atlas, 30s. ; 100,000 
rare Books, all kinds. List free.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOK SHOPS, 16 and 1%, Joun 
BriGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 





OURNALISTIC and SECRE- 
TARIAL TRAINING FOR LADIES.— 
Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in 
Journalism. Excellent introductions given. — 
Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61, South Molton 
Street, W 





*SPEAKING IN PUBLIC 
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Fluency, 3/-, post 3/4, by 
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*** Most strictly practical handbook 
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Notes of the Week 


T is undesirable until the evidence has been 
heard and sifted to make comments on incidents 
connected with the disaster to the Titanic; we 

only desire hypothetically to offer a warning, which is 
confirmed by our daily experience, against implicit 
reliance even on the most marvellous of latter-day 
inventions. At the inquiry which is to be held 
it will no doubt be elucidated how far wireless 
telegraphy was valuable in saving life, and how far 
—if at all—it failed on a most critical occasion. We 
are for the moment concerned with a doubt as to 
the degree in which it would be prudent in time 
of war to credit the accuracy of wireless messages. 
That such messages can be tapped is admitted, 
a fact which includes the ability to alter the 
purport of the message. Probably in the case of 
Squadrons the messages would be conveyed in a code 
which it would be believed was unknown to the enemy, 
and the only course would be to suppress the message, 
since there would be no possibility of tampering with 
it. The circumstances might be otherwise on the 
trade routes, and the interception of a message might 
lead to false and misleading repetition which would 
surely involve the destruction of the vessel which sent it 
forth. The Marconi system is so wonderful that it is 
most distasteful to hint at failure in emergency. It 
would, however, be criminal on the ground of admira- 
tion to claim infallibility which might tend to disaster. 














The opening of the new Hygiene and Physiology 
Laboratories at the Battersea Polytechnic by Judge 
Benson, Master of the Worshipful Company of Drapers 
which equipped it, reminds us of the tremendous 
growth and influence of these admirable institu- 
tions. On the Continent the authorities long 
ago recognised that a specialised form of trade 
education was an invaluable aid to the commercial pros- 
perity of a town, and there is now a tendency towards 
the resumption, in a modified form, of the principle of 
the ancient “ guilds ” even in this country. The modifi- 
cation, in the case of the “ Polytechnics,” consists often 
in the maintenance of an excellent programme of lec- 
tures on artistic and literary subjects, so that Judge 
Benson’s warning that students should not “overlook 
that preparation for general culture which is essential 
to the proper development of the human intellect ” is not 
so necessary now as it might have been a few years ago. 


The members of the G.P.O. Arts Club, whose sixth 
exhibition was opened on Tuesday in the old Post Office 
buildings at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, will grow unduly 
optimistic if they take too much heed of the speech of 
Captain Norton, who presided. His idea that “ Art is 
now spreading everywhere,” and that “to us, as a great 
manufacturing nation, its cultivation and application 
were essentials to our future progress,” may be correct 
—but we have not yet reached the stage when “the 
commonest household utensil is rejected if it is ugly.” 
We put up with many worse things than ugly pots and 
pans. Round London, and in dozens of provincial 
towns, we tolerate the building of street after street of 
terribly uniform, unbeautiful, hutch-like houses, the very 
sight of which on a grey day is calculated to sadden a 
man’s thoughts. Garish, plastered “ picture-palaces ” 
spring up like mushrooms at every other corner in shock- 
ing contrast with honest weather-beaten stone, and no 
comment is made. And what shall be said of the sombre 
London County Council schools, uncouth monstrosities 
in their grim settings of asphalt, cages in which boys and 
girls are taught how fine a thing is beauty, how great a 
thing is art? 


The sun, suffering under the temporary indignity of 
last week’s eclipse, evidently determined to be magnani- 
mous and to show us what he really can do when he 
likes. It is still April, the month of doubtful showers 
and doubtful poets, and yet we are bathed in sunshine 
day after day; we have left off overcoats, the little tea- 
tables are set out daintily in the Park, and not the sus- 
picion of a rain-drop has been seen for about three 
weeks. It may be that by the time these lines are in 
print umbrellas will once more resume their normal 
April sway; meanwhile, we are duly grateful for their 
unaccustomed idleness, and uncommonly amused at the 
way in which the poets have been “sold.” If this 


unusual climatic exuberance is an earnest of another 
summer such as we enjoyed last year, so much the 
better ; but if it is all the summer we are going to have 
. . . no, we shrink from pursuing so depressing a train 
of thought. 
lasts! 


Let us rather make the most of it while it 
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Invocation 


WHEN men defame the Cause they smiled upon, 
And weaklings turn their faces from the fight, 
When our fine vision dims to darkest night, 
And Victory’s beginning seems the end, 
O may I stand with those who battle on, 
Staunch in the ranks so pitifully thinned, 
And may I have the strength of the Great North 
Wind.... 
And the courage of you, my Friend. 


When Death creeps grimly to my quiet room 

And chills my soul with his harsh whispered word, 

When daylight flickers, and the world grows blurred, 

And Life goes wasting like a candle-end, 

O may that vision still shine through the gloom! 

And as my tired heart’s pulsing slowly stills, 

Give me the calmness of the everlasting hills... . 
And your dear arms, my Friend. 


THOMAS MOULT. 





“We Took Sweet Counsel 
Together ”’ 


DITORIALLY THE ACADEMY has consistently 

advocated a cessation of the senseless antagonism— 
based on no vital considerations—which has long pre- 
vailed between Germany and Great Britain. We have 
not adopted this course with any desire to invalidate 
or weaken existing understandings which continue to 
have value, and are the outcome of the mistaken policy 
which Germany initiated and tenaciously follows. Those 
understandings must be firmly, albeit judiciously adhered 
to. Does such adherence necessitate the continuance 
of the present unsatisfactory relations between the 
Teutonic nations? 

This inquiry is dealt with in a thoughtful paper in 
the current number of the Contemporary Review, with 
the tone of which, however, we do not entirely concur. 
The writer describes the relative positions of the two 
countries thus :— 


Germany treats it [improved relations] as an 
opportunity to ask Great Britain: ‘‘ What are you 
ready to give me, or allow me to take from others ?”’ 
Great Britain has to ask herself: ‘‘ What price am 
I prepared to pay in order to conciliate the German 
people whom I appear unwittingly to have offended ?”’ 


We do not adopt the attitude of “sackcloth and 
ashes” which appeals in this proposition to the able 








Contemporary reviewer. We are not prepared to bribe 
the German people to induce them to return to an atti- 
tude of sanity as advantageous at least to themselves as 
it would be to us. We are prepared to afford every 
evidence of good-will, and to confute every suspicion of 
fundamental enmity. Beyond that it is impossible to go. 

In the paper to which reference has been made the 
writer expresses the hope that all forces will combine 
to eliminate a contest “which might prove suicidal as 
well as homicidal.” That is a hope in which every re- 
sponsible man in either nation must cordially concur, and 
in itself it is a sufficient consideration to induce clear 
thinking and circumspect action. 

The eternal theory of the necessity of bribes is a 
wholly vicious one. It is but a variation of the ancient 
and exploded policy of “buying off the barbarians.” 
It is a policy foredoomed to failure, and stamped with 
ignominy. 

Two nations, co-equals in power, in self-respect and in 
dignity contain within themselves all the elements of 


honourable negotiation and of peace with honour. Huck- 
stering is consistent with neither. 


Rivalry in commerce and rivalry in naval construc- 
tion are commonly mentioned as the two elements of 
danger in the situation between the countries, and in 
addition—on the part of Germany—an impression which 
we believe is unfounded that Great Britain intends to 
be a permanent obstacle to her acquisition of Colonial 
territories which are as necessary to her now, as they 
were to us a century ago. 

Rivalry in commerce is inevitable, and is not 
unhealthy ; rivalry in naval expansion will be far more 
ruinous to Germany than it will be to us. The supposed 
British obstruction to German Colonial expansion is a 
myth. It is only manifested—and rightly manifested— 
when Germany deliberately chooses positions which 
menace, and are apparently intended to menace, Great 
Britain’s Imperial communications. 

If such a statement in brief of the position of the two 
countries has essential elements of truth, there is no 
occasion to quarrel with the opinion of the Contemporary 
reviewer: “Assuming that good-will and good-faith 
exist on both sides, a permanent accord could be struck 
up with ease and promptitude.” 

Are we to assume that the essentials—* good-will and 
good-faith,” do not “exist on both sides”? If so, it would 
be as useful to beat the wind, as to prolong illusory 
discussions. : 

Each nation has on critical occasions refrained from 
seizing the opportunity of the other’s embarrassment. 
May we in all charity ascribe that action to “ good-will 
and good-faith”? If we may make that assumption, 
why are we to predicate that at a time such as the 
present, when neither Germany nor Great Britain 1s 
seriously weighted with difficulties, sweet reasonableness 
cannot prevail, and clouds of prejudice and misunder- 
standing be dispersed ? 


CrciL COWPER. 
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Too Late 


Quem Deus vult perdere, prius dementat. 
By E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT. 


OW strange it seems! How it transcends everything 
that the greatest writers of romance have ever 
created from the fecundity of their imagination; how 
feeble does poor little scientific man appear to-day! How 
puerile are his efforts when Nature says: “You think 
you know all and can do everything.” But how splen- 
didly there shines through it all that one heritage of 
man which science cannot touch or improve, and which 
the most elemental forces of nature cannot deprive him 
of at the supreme moment of his trial—his courage 
and his steadfast devotion to those of whom he is 
the natural protector. What strange reflections arise 
in the mind from the loss of the Titanic! How is it, 
one involuntarily asks oneself, that Columbus was able 
to cross the Atlantic in a vessel of thirty tons on his 
maiden voyage without the loss of a life, whereas 
Captain Smith four hundred years later leads sixteen 
hundred to their doom in the mightiest vessel ever 
created by the ingenuity of man? Forty-five thousand 
tons of steel and iron, palm gardens, solariums, 
gymnasiums, Parisian cafés, and swimming baths now 
lie smashed to atoms beneath two miles of ocean. So 
great is the pressure at that depth that it is doubtful 
if anything remains of the Titanic except small pieces 
of metal. 


How much turns on trifles! The fatalist will say that 
the gods had ordained many thousand years ago that 
on a certain date a ship of a certain size and carrying 
certain people would go down, and that some would 
be saved and others drowned, and therefore it is no 
use considering the little “ifs” which naturally arise 
in the mind after the event. But others who do not 
place the responsibility on the gods, acting through 
their handmaiden, Nature, but who believe great 
disasters arise from chances which might have been 
avoided, will eagerly see confirmation of their theory 
in the loss of the Titanic. In the first place, Messrs. 
Harland and Wolff were under contract to have her 
ready to make her maiden voyage in April. For 
certain reasons the work was very much behind, 
remevintly the internal fittings, the cafés, millionaires’ 
solariums, and cabins de luxe, and it was only by work- 
ing day and night and by paying extra wages that 
she was completed in time. The loss of a single day 
would have kept her back, and at one time it looked 
as if the whole question would turn on whether Messrs. 
Harland and Wolff's men would remain at their task 
on the occasion of Mr. Winston Churchill’s visit to 
Belfast on February 8. Frantic efforts were made to 
induce them to do so, and they did; not a day was 
lost, and the Titanic was ready in time. Thus the 
Ulster Unionist Committee by preserving order in 
Belfast enabled her to start on her fatal voyage. 


When leaving Southampton the suction of the 





Titanic broke the ropes holding the New York to the 
quay and she all but drifted across the bows of the 
Leviathan, a collision being only just avoided. This 
caused a delay of a little over an hour, and but for 
this delay the Titanic would probably never have struck 
the fatal iceberg. Then, again, when Captain Smith 
received a warning from the Amerika of the presence 
of large fields of ice he altered his course and went 
twelve miles farther south. Had he not received this 
warning he would have remained on his original track, 
and although she might have struck another berg the 
Titanic certainly would not have struck the one which 
sank her. Had one of these incidents not occurred the 
Titanic would probably now be lying alongside the 
quay in New York, and Mr. Ismay, instead of being 
held up to execration by an irresponsible section of 
the American Press, would now be hailed as one of the 
masters of this scientific age. 


Probably very few passengers who cross the Atlantic 
ever take the trouble to count the boats and compare 
the number of seats which they contain with the number 
of souls on board. They are more often regarded as 
a great nuisance to the pleasure-loving passengers until 
the moment of actual disaster arises. They are in the 
way, they obstruct the view, and they look so absurdly 
small and ridiculous when compared with the ship that 
instead of inspiring confidence they are apt to excite 
derision. For years they have merely been regarded 
on these great liners, not as a possible haven of refuge 
in times of disaster, but merely as interesting relics 
of an antiquated system of Board of Trade regulations 
which refuse to recognise the improvements in ship- 
building which have rendered them—in the eyes of 
both constructors and passengers until the Titanic 
sank—quite superfluous. There is a great deal to be 
said for this point of view. A disaster often occurs 
at sea when boats are of no use whatsoever, or else 
it is impossible to launch more than one or two before 
the end comes. In a gale they are hardly likely to 
float if the parent ship cannot, and even if they do it 
is almost impossible to launch them, as they turn over 
or are smashed against the side. If the ship is sinking 
and has a tremendous list only those boats on the side 
where the list exists can possibly be launched. Not 
probably in one case out of fifty will a vast number 
of boats be found to be any real means of salvation 
for passengers and crew. 


Therefore it is absurd for the travelling public to be 
lulled into a sense of false security by the fact that 
in future every vessel is to carry sufficient boats for 
every soul on board. The case of the Ti/anic was 
altogether exceptional, and may never arise again in 
a hundred years. However, there is one argument in 
favour of carrying boats for everyone on board, and 
that is the danger of fire. Sooner or later one of these 
great liners, honeycombed as they are with fires, 
dynamos, and multitudinous electric devices, is sure to 
be burnt. It is just as foolish to say that they cannot 
burn as it is to say that they cannot sink. There is 
an immense amount of inflammable material aboard, 
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and although the steel hulls might never succumb to 
the flames the passengers might easily be driven by 
the smoke and flames into the sea. In a case of this 
sort, especially if the sea were calm, it might be possible 
to save everyone. These great vessels are variously 
described as “floating palaces” or “floating hotels.” 
Now if we imagine a hotel on land, the most luxurious 
and comfortable that money could create, how many 
would care to stop there a week at a time if over the 
door a notice was posted: “The management think it 
only right to warn their guests that in the event of fire 
it is only possible for one-third of the inmates to escape ; 
the rest must be satisfied to be burnt in their rooms”? 
Yet this is the state in which the floating hotels have 
been crossing the Atlantic for years. 


For years the public have been lulled into a sense 
of false security. It is quite easy to see, reading 
between the lines of the stories of the survivors, that 
hardly anyone expected the Titanic to sink until 
practically the last half hour before she took her fatal 
plunge. There was no panic, no rush for the boats 
except in isolated instances, and no great desire on the 
part of many to face the rigours of a freezing night 
in an open boat. Consequently the boats were not filled 
to anything like their full capacity; there was room 
in them for at least three hundred more. When the 
end came the boats were from a mile to a quarter of 
a mile away from the ship and were safe from the 
suction or from being swamped by the drowning 
multitudes who had jumped into the sea. Those who 
were left on board behaved nobly when they found 
the Titanic was doomed. There seems to have been 
but little wailing and gnashing of teeth, and the 
majority, whatever their nationality, met their end 
bravely and with dignity It is no use lamenting over 
their sad fate; we are now concerned with the future. 
The Board of Trade is making its usual eleventh-hour 
deathbed repentance after having been asleep for years, 
and a Committee of the American Senate is also holding 
rigid but hardly impartial or judicial investigation. 
The Titanic disaster was international in its scope; the 
ship was English, but practically every nation was 
represented on board, and therefore from the ashes let 
us hope the Phoenix of some international agreement 
for the regulation of ocean traffic may arise, which will 
do away with such anomalies of racing through ice fields 
in order to arrive a few hours ahead of a rival. 


No power on earth can make ocean travel absolutely 
safe or ships absolutely unsinkable. Vessels will be 
snatched from us in the future just as they have been 
in the past, but a great deal can be done to reduce the 
loss of life on such occasions to a minimum. It is a 
sad reflection that the Battle of Trafalgar which gave 
us the command of the sea for one hundred years cost 
England fewer lives than it has taken, through this 
disaster, to arouse the Board of Trade from its long 
slumber of neglect and self-contentment, and to bring 
home to the great shipping trusts a full sense of the 
responsibility which they owe to the public. 
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A Fantasy, and Some Poetry 


Colombine: A Fantasy, and Other Verses. By Recinatp 
ARKELL. With some Drawings by FReEpericx 
CarTER. (Benn and Cronin, Craven House, W.C. 
Is. net.) 

One Hundred and Five Sonnets. 
(W. H. Blackwell, Oxford. 

London Windows. 
38. 6d. net.) 


5 Ripe Fairy Play is a very risky thing to write in 

these days ; we are too busy and too excessively 
practical to bother about the creatures of moonlight and 
mystery, the Pucks and Titanias, Cobwebs and Peas. 
blossoms, who a few years ago were sure of a welcome. 
Every-day existence worries us more; coal annoys us, 
telephones fret our tempers, we get smashed in the post 
and run over by motor-’buses. Therefore, to Mr. Arkell, 
who has had the courage to write such a dainty, and, we 
fear, profitless fantasy as “ Colombine,” we are exceed- 
ingly grateful. The little play was produced at Clavier 
Hall last December, and we wish we had seen it, for 
it possesses just that delicate sense of the borderland 
between tears and laughter which many poets strive to 
capture and very few attain. 

Harlequin and Pierrot enter amicably, having decided 
not to fight for Colombine, since “ fighting’s going out of 
fashion ” : 


HaRLEQuin : The whole trend of modern thought is 
opposed to it. None of the best people do it. 

PreERROT: I suppose not. 

HARLEQUIN: Arbitration’s the thing nowadays. 

Pierrot: What’s that? 

HARLEQUIN: Why, you each talk until you're out 
of breath, and the one with the most breath wins. 

PIERROT (taking a deep breath): That seems a 
good idea ! 









By Ismpore G. Ascuer, 
2s. 6d. net.) 
By Erne Tarsot. (Stephen Swift. 




























An old countryman, one of two who have been listening, 
is chosen as arbitrator, and the friendly rivals plead 
their cause before him. The irresistible Pierrot wins, 
and goes off with his Colombine, and in the darkness the 
two old men pass slowly along, peering cautiously into 
the night, carrying lanterns: 













Tue OLp Man: You was dreaming, Dan’l. That's 
about the size of it. 

Dan’L: And I tells ’ee I wur as wide awake as 
you be. Us had been sitting over-long by the clump, 
and all of a sudden I looks up and sees a fairy. 
‘* Lawks-a-mussey, Nathan’l,’’ I sez, ‘‘ be I dreaming 
or be I cracked? ”’ 








“Colombine” is excellent ; and so, in a modest way, are 
the verses with which the author completes his volume. 
With one example of his style we must leave this charm- 
ing book. The poet writes a rhyme, simple and clear, and 
the critics call it “rubbish” ; whereupon— 





The simple poet took his lay, 

And turned it round the other way, 
Shuffled the sentences about, 

And took a dozen commas out. 
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The critics took the volume, and 

Read, marked—and failed to understand ; 
Then fell upon their stomachs flat 

This prodigy to marvel at. 


When a poet unblushingly on the cover of his book 
invites his readers to consider “One Hundred and Five 
Sonnets,” certain qualms are bound to arise. The sonnet 
is such an exigent form—not only with reference to skill 
in construction ; of no other method of poetry can it be 
said with such emphasis that there must be a reason 
for deliberately choosing it. Mr. Ascher is far too 
fluent. Within his volume we find many poor sonnets, 
none very bad, a few good ones, and three or four 
that may be called fine. He has a sonnet on the tele- 
phone, on the Suffragette, the aeroplane, daffodils, gera- 
niums, crocuses, violets, twilight, spring, summer, books, 
friendship, and dozens of other themes; many of them 
worthy of an unambitious verse or two but quite too 
trivial to suffer a spurious ennoblement in the crystal 
case of the sonnet. Frequently his work resolves itself 
into a series of statements; here, for example, is the 
sestet of “ Evening on the Cliffs” : 


The sea-gulls flit and rest upon the foam, 
The shimmer lingers as if loath to leave, 
The sea is sobbing plaints as if to grieve 
Departing splendours; over heaven’s dome 
_ The creeping shadows of the evening weave 
Their spell of peace, as darkness greets its home ! 


And as another instance we give the sestet of “Cloud 
Shapes ” : 


O shapes of dreams that haunt our summer day, 
O visions clad in spectral loveliness ! 

You change and pass and melt and dim our sight ; 
We trace your beauty in oblivion’s way, 
’Broidered in skies above earth’s saddened stress, 
Paling as shadows greet the coming night ! 


Where is the thought? where the justification for using 
the finest, most severe form known to the poet? 

The penultimate line of the last quotation illustrates 
a rather frequent flaw in this collection—the awkward 
or too sibilant verse. “As love emboldened chases 
ghosts of care; ” “How can we read your marvels on 
earth’s zone?” “And folly’s laugh, love’s sighs, and 
hatred’s gust; “Your strange, portentous vastness 
heedless flings ;” “ Upon your skirts hope’s fingers still 
shall trace,” are some specimens, and the last one re- 
minds us of Matthew Arnold’s astounding “ last line "— 
“Thou mak’st the heaven thou hop’st indeed thy home” ; 
so that Mr. Ascher sins in good company. Against 
these criticisms, which we make in fairness both to poet 
and reader, is to be set the high praise no critic, how- 
ever Draconian, could withhold from so indubitable a 
success as the following sonnet entitled “Communion” : 


If evanescent thought had lightning wing 
And vivid life and power to fly to thee, 
Tinted and glad with hope’s imagining, 
And mellowed into truth and constancy, 

Its subtle, mystic force might surely take 
Its vital beauty from thy graceful mind, 
And like the faint approach of dawn, awake 





THE 


WHITE GODS. 





VA 
Price 3/6 net cloth; 6/- net leather. 


This human document is the intimate confession of a 
man who cannot ease his soul of its burden of sin and — 
remorse by openly denouncing himself, because it would 
involve the woman he loves in an unpleasant notoriety ; 
he therefore anonymously, and through the medium of 
the printed page, tells the tale of his black treachery, 
and pours out all his grief and agony, his love and long- 
ing. It was in the vast solitudes of the far North, the 
realm of the White Gods, whither he had gone to wrest 
a fortune from the unwilling soil to lay at the feet of his 
beloved, that this tragedy of a soul took place. 


FIRST REVIEW :— 


“This is a volume, written in very beautiful English, 
containing the confession of, failure of a man who loved 
a girl in southern lands, but on travelling to northern 
regions was influenced by the White Gods and forced to 
marry a northern maid. The pages brim over with life- 
long regret of one who, seeking to touch the stars, fell 
back into the depths abysmal. A dainty volume by a 
dreamer and a poet.”—Freeman’s Journal. 


WERNER LAURIE, Clifford’s Inn, LONDON 

















The joy of faith with sympathy entwined. 

But who can clasp the sweetness of a thought? 

Or drape a fancy with a flower’s dress? 

Or paint the light which summer days have wrought ? 

Or tint a dream with unknown loveliness ? 

My thought is but a sob—a sigh—a breath— 

Or else the world has strangled it to death. 
Sonnets entitled “Half Knowledge,” “The Mystery,” 
“Modern Unrest,” and perhaps two more, are on the 
same high plane. We have read them all, and enjoyed 
many of them while regretting that they were, techni- 
cally, sonnets; but these few, which stand out from the 
rest unmistakably, will be chosen as flowers for that 
garden which every lover of poetry cultivates in his 
quiet, leisure moments. 

Miss Talbot sees no sonnets through her “ London 
Windows”; the irregular lyric, with an occasional hint 
of the old-fashioned ballad, is her chosen style. In her 
hands the result is prettiness without much strength— 
a quite fascinating prettiness, in many cases; but there 
is no question that she would be a better poet without it. 
When she forgets the pallors and languors, the “ silver 
lances of the rain” and the “grey silences” that hold 
her in thrall, she steps at once to a very much finer 
performance, as in “A Song in Exile,” the first and 
fourth stanzas of which we quote :— 

I dreamed a dream, when toil was over, 

Dreamed of the milk-white cliffs of Dover 
Across the Channel foam; 

Stretch out thy hands in fear and pity, 


Stretch out thy hands, O London city, 
To draw thy vassal home. . . . 
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Home, where through murky winter air 

The fountains whisper in the Square— 
Ah, for the shouting street, 

The grey spires shining after rain, 

And the broad sunset red again 
Beyond the roofs of Fleet. 


On the same distinguished note is “A London Love 
Song.” A quaint little poem entitled “Summer Under- 
ground” we seem to remember having read in the 
columns of THE ACADEMY, though we cannot discover 
any acknowledgment of its previous appearance. For 
the rest, Miss Talbot observes, as we have suggested, 
some very pretty things through her “Windows,” but 
if she will sit at them awhile longer and not look at the 
works of Rossetti or Swinburne for twelve months, we 
fancy she will see things much more clearly and learn 
to write about them much less prettily; which will be 
good both for herself and her readers. 





Stranger than Fiction 


My Memoirs. By MARGUERITE STEINHEIL. 
(Eveleigh Nash. tos. 6d. net.) 


MADAME STEINHEIL’S name has been rendered noto- 
rious by the alleged murder of her mother and her 
husband; she was tried on these charges at the Paris 
Assizes in November 1909, when a verdict of “Not 
guilty” was returned in her favour. The greater 
part of the present volume is devoted to that 
sensational affair, and will interest both those who are 
partial to the study of mysterious crimes, and those who 
may desire to know something of the extraordinary 
methods sometimes adopted by the French police and 
magistracy when they are “working up” a case. The 
historical student, however, will probably turn, in pre- 
ference, to Mme Steinheil’s curious account of her 
relations with President Faure. 


She and her husband—a painter of some ability, 
related to Meissonier—first met him in Savoy in August, 
1897, when he was inspecting the frontier forts there 
and watching the manceuvres of the French Alpine 
forces. At that time the President was fifty-six years old, 
Mme Steinheil being eight-and-twenty, whilst her hus- 
band was in his forty-ninth year. The marriage had 
not been a satisfactory one. Indeed, the lady tells us 
that not long after the birth of her only child, a daughter, 
she thought of applying for a divorce, but ultimately 
decided to continue living with her husband, on terms, 
however, of purely platonic friendship. They 
knew many artistic and literary celebrities, and Mme 
Steinheil relates various anecdotes of such men as 
Bonnat, Henner, Massenet, Coppée, Pierre Loti, and 
Emile Zola. Her account of the last-named is marred 
by a singular blunder, for she describes him as a 
gourmet, whereas the truth is that, although Zola knew 
how to provide a choice menu when he was giving a 
dinner to his friends, he himself was habitually satisfied 


Illustrated. 


with the plainest fare, and invariably bolted his food, | 


so little did he know of the art of eating. 








Mme Steinheil makes an even stranger misstatement 
about President Faure, whose great “friend and con- 
fidante” she claims to have been; for she represents 
him as telling her that he was born at Le Havre, 
whereas he must have been aware that his birthplace 
was No. 71—now 65—Faubourg St. Denis, Paris, where 
his father carried on business as a joiner and chairmaker. 
Moreover, he never went to Le Havre until he was two- 
and-twenty. 


Mme Steinheil’s assertion is the more curious because, 
according to her own account, she assisted Faure in pre- 
paring his memoirs, which were to have constituted “a 
secret history of France since the time of the Franco- 
German War.” We are rather surprised that the Pre- 
sident should have chosen Mme Steinheil as_ his 
collaboratrice in such a work, when already he had at his 
elbow, as it were, a young woman of great literary talent, 
that is, his daughter Lucie, now Mme Félix-Faure- 
Goyau, whose books—notably her Life of Cardinal 
Newman and her study on the women figuring in 
Dante’s poems—have been highly commended by dis- 
tinguished critics. It is true that, judging by the 
volume before us, Mme Steinheil is also possessed of 
ability as a writer. There are pages in her book which 
would do credit to such famous feutlletonistes as 
Gaboriau, Richebourg, Montépin, Boisgobey, and Jules 
Mary. In particular, there is a strange and wonderful 
story of a pearl necklace, which, she asserts, was—like 
other articles of jewellery—given to her by the 
President, who feared that there might be a dreadful 
scandal if it should be found in his possession—Mme 
Steinheil’s idea being that he had received it, in pay- 
ment of a gambling debt, from some unprincipled royal 
personage, who had stolen it from its rightful owner! 
The reader of Mme Steinheil’s work will there learn 
how most of the pearls composing this necklace ulti- 
mately passed into the possession of a German Jew 
whom she represents as of an orthodox repulsive type. 


Among the various illustrations to the book—which 
include some portraits of Mme Steinheil, showing her 
to have been, in appearance, a very charming woman— 
there will be found a representation of a gold box in 
which Faure is said to have sent the necklace to his 
confidante, this box being, we think, of Russian design. 
We do not desire that an inference should be 
drawn that the royal thief, from whom Faure received 
the pearls, was a Russian Grand-duke. At the 
same time we may say that among all the 
stories of necklaces which have been current since the 
days of that famous co//ier which was made for La Du- 
barry, offered to Marie Antoinette, and finally stolen by 
the Countess de la Motte, we know of none superior to 
that which Mme Steinheil relates in the graphic style 
of a very experienced sensational novelist. 


She informs us, in the same way, that she usually 
worked on the presidential memoirs in a little blue 
drawing-room at the Elysée Palace. Oh, those little 
blue drawing-rooms, and bedrooms also, how often have 
they not figured in works of fiction! At the mere 
thought of them the shades of Balzac and George Sand, 
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and Prosper Mérimée, seem to rise and hover round us! 
But Mme Steinheil also relates that she usually gained 
access to the palace by way of the small garden-door at 
the corner of the Rue du Colisée and the Champs 
Elysées. In that connection, we may tell her that she 
was not the first woman to enter the palace gardens in 
a surreptitious fashion by that same postern. Many 
years before her time it was used by a fair creature who 
was called “Miss Howard,” when she visited another 
President of the French Republic, one who was named 
Louis Napoléon. 

Mme Steinheil states that she was with M. Faure a 
few hours before his death, and mentions that on arriv- 
ing at the Elysée she found him with his private secre- 
tary, M. Blondel. The time, she says, was about five 
o'clock, but it must have been somewhat later, for the 
Prince of Monaco only quitted the President at five, 
and General Hagron and Police-Commissary Paoli saw 
Faure afterwards, that is, before M. Blondel joined him. 
According to Mme Steinheil, the President had a first 
attack of dizziness whilst she was with him. She tells 
us that he was feeling very worried about the Dreyfus 
case—which is certainly true—and also that he had been 
in the habit of taking some drug detrimental to his 
health, presumably one of those preparations which give 
one a momentary fictitious strength, but which eventually 
leave one weaker than before. 

Into the latter part of Mme Steinheil’s work we do 
not propose to enter. So far as she herself is concerned 
the alleged murder of her husband and her mother is res 
judicata. She tells the grim, ghastly, weird story in great 
detail. She admits various deceptions which she prac- 
tised on the authorities, and she also acknowledges that 
she slipped a pearl into the pocket-book of her servant 
Couillard in order to bring about his arrest. Her own 
arrest and her prolonged incarceration at the prison of 
St. Lazare were largely brought about by her foolish 
and fantastic behaviour. But, judging by her narrative, 
she was then in a mental condition bordering upon in- 
sanity, and one must strongly condemn the conduct of 
certain Parisian journalists, who took shameful advan- 
tage of her distracted state, and impelled her to say or 
do things of which she would not otherwise have 
thought. Altogether, her book is a very strange one, 
and it will doubtless find many readers. 





A Theatrical Entente 


A Cosmopolitan Actor: David Garrick and his French 
Friends. By Frank A. Hepoccock, D.és-Let. (Stan- 
ley Paul and Co. tos. 6d. net.) 


THE original French edition of this work was presented 
to the University of Paris as a thesis for the Doctorat 
és-Lettres. The present volume is, as its writer tells us, 
“a very free rendering and adaptation of the former 
essay. It is, too, an enlargement of it.” The work is, 
therefore, no slipshod piece of compiling of the kind 
popular in our day. Dr. Hedgcock has been almost 
over-careful in giving references to all his authorities 
and sources. The bibliography of works in both 
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French and English, which is included in the book, 
shows that he has mastered the entire literature of his 
subject, and hence he speaks with an authority only too 
rare in works of this character. Indeed, the number and 
length of his footnotes are likely to irritate the reader 
who seeks solely for amusement, though it should not 
deter him from the perusal of the work, which is 
interesting enough even pour passer le temps. 

Part I consists of a biography of Garrick and an 
appreciation of his qualities, in which he is considered 
successively as Actor, Admirer of Shakespeare, Poet, 
Dramatist, and Man. Parts II and III are concerned 
with the specific object of the work, Garrick’s French 
friends and his visits to Paris and the Continent; while 
Part IV gives his French correspondence. Though the 
work does not profess to be an exhaustive one, since 
it deals chiefly with only one aspect of Garrick’s many- 
sided career, yet it is important because of its correction 
of numerous existing errors and its filling of the many 
gaps in the work of Garrick’s other biographers. 

The triumphs of the actor, like those of the orator, 
are proverbially short-lived. We are reduced to the 
accounts of contemporaries for our understanding and 
appreciation of the nature of those triumphs; and the 
best and most glowing description is only the palest 
substitute for the original splendour. This is what we 
feel over and over again in reading this work; there 
is, nevertheless, a sufficient body of testimony to elevate 
David Garrick into the rank of the greatest actors of 
all time. Not least wonderful were, of course, his 
powers over a French audience, when, without the aid 
of scenery (often in a sa/on), and usually with the most 
inappropriate costume, he managed to thrill and move 
a company not one-tenth of which understood the 
language in which he was speaking. Moreover, the 
scenes chosen for this display of power were usually 
from Shakespeare, who was regarded in France at that 
time as a barbarian and a violator of all the artistic 
canons of tragedy. No doubt this points to a rather 
strenuous type of pantomime. Dr. Hedgcock shows 
that Garrick’s chief fault as an actor was his 
restlessness and over-emphasis; yet we wonder how 
many modern actors could rival some of these feats. 

There is perhaps room for yet another treatise on 
Garrick—one from the psychological and _ scientific 
point of view. His was a plastic personality, ready 
always to pour itself into the mould of whatever 
character he was taking with a completeness and 
abandon that was positively astounding. Of course, 
there are the usual rather apocryphal stories of Garrick’s 
power to mystify others by his entire change of appear- 
ance, demeanour, and voice, though our author always 
recognises when they are apocryphal. Northcote’s story 
of Reynolds’s experience in endeavouring to paint 
Garrick is, however, worthy of more credence : 


When the artist had worked on the face until he 
had drawn it very correctly, as he saw it at the time, 
Garrick caught an opportunity, whilst the painter 
was not looking at him, totally to change his counten- 
ance and expression, when the poor painter worked 





on to alter the picture and make it like what he then 
saw; and when Garrick perceived that it was thus 
altered, he seized another opportunity, and changed 
his countenance to a third character; which, when 
the poor tantalised artist perceived, he, in a great 
rage, threw down his pallet and pencils on the floor, 
saying he believed he was painting from the devil, 
and would do no more to the picture. 


The result of this extreme plasticity seems to have 
been some lack of the power to produce any remarkably 
original work as writer or poet. It is, indeed, but small 
claim that Garrick can make to this last exalted title, 
for his abilities in verse are hardly worthy of 
recognition. 

This leads us to consider what is perhaps the saddest 
part of Garrick’s work—the vandalism he practised on 
Shakespeare. No doubt his admiration for that great 
poet was sincere enough so far as it went, but one 
cannot help regretting that it did not go further. His 
alterations and emendations, not only of the words of 
Shakespeare, but also of his plots, are amazing to us 
to-day, however familiar we may have been with the 
facts. What would the present generation think of a 
tampering with “Hamlet” such as that described by 
Thos. Davies in his “ Dramatic Miscellanies ” ? 


The First Act . . . he divided into two, the first 
ending with Hamlet’s determination to watch, with 
Horatio and Marcellus, in expectation of seeing the 
ghost of his father. In consequence of this arrange- 
ment the old Third Act was extended to the Fourth. 
Little or no change, in language or scenery, was 
attempted till the Fifth Act, in which Laertes arrives 
and Ophelia is distracted, as in the old play. The 
plotting scenes between the King and Laertes to 
destroy Hamlet were entirely changed, and the char- 
acter of Laertes rendered more estimable. . . . The 
Gravediggers were absolutely thrown out of the play. 
The audience were not informed of the fate of 
Ophelia; and the Queen, instead of being poisoned 
on the stage, was led from her seat and said to be 
in a state of insanity, owing to her sense of guilt. 
When Hamlet attacks the King, he draws his sword 
and defends himself, and is killed in the encounter. 
Laertes and Hamlet die of their mutual wounds. 


Yet this sets forth Garrick’s treatment of Shakespeare’s 
great tragedy! 

One is not altogether grateful for the influence which 
his French friends had on Garrick’s views of 
Shakespeare; for it was undoubtedly in deference to 
some of their opinions that Garrick carried out his 
“reforms.” Amongst those friends he numbered 
Voltaire, who once wrote concerning Letourneur, the 
French translator of Shakespeare : — 


There are not enough insults, fool’s caps, or pil- 
lories in all France for such a scoundrel! The blood 
boils in my old veins when I speak of him. The 
most terrible part of the business is that the monster 
has a following in France; and, to crown all these 
disasters and horrors, I am the man who was formerly 
the first to speak of this Shakespeare. I was the 
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first to show to the French people the few pearls I 
had found in his enormous dunghill : I did not expect 
that I was to help to tread under foot the crown of 
Racine and of Corneille, to adorn the brow of a bar- 
baric histrion. 


Of the other of Garrick’s friends in France not 
many will be more than mere names to any but the 
student—Bonnet, Morellet, De La Place, Suard, 
Beaumarchais—yet they live for us in these pages, and 
present an interesting picture of the social life of their 
country in the Seventeenth Century. Dr. Hedgcock 
is to be thanked for illuminating this period more fully 
in such entertaining fashion. 





Sport and Travel in the Arctic 


Hunters and Hunting in the Arctic. By the DuKkE oF 
Orteans. Translated by H. GRAHAME RICHARDS. 
Illustrated. (David Nutt. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Arctic Prairies: A Canoe-Journey of 2,000 Miles in 
Search of the Caribou. Being the Account of a 
Voyage to the Region North of Aylmer Lake. By 
Ernest THompson Seton. Illustrated. (Constable 
and Co. 12s. 6d. net.) 


OF all the bear tribe, the Polar bear is the least 
suspicious and the least vindictive. On an open ice- 
floe, without any kind of cover, he is easily sighted froma 
great distance, and allows himself to be approached by 
a yacht under steam, so that he can be shot from the 
bridge. If the conditions are not sufficiently favourable, 
the hunter takes up his position in a boat, while his 
comrades drive the bear into the water, where he is 
easily overtaken and disposed of; or he can be lured 
within range by burning lard or fish. But of the many 
slain by the Duke, one only, that had escaped from him 
severely wounded some days previously, showed fight. 


In this volume the Duke relates some incidents of his 
encounters with bears, reindeer, walrus and seals during 
his Arctic voyages, but the chief space is devoted to 
bears, and the great number killed by himself and others 
is somewhat astonishing. He mentions a party of five 
professional hunters he met who had bagged eighty, 
without counting those that had escaped wounded. 


The Duke justly remarks that at this rate of destruc- 
tion the Polar bear will soon become almost completely 
extinct ; and, recognising this as he does, it is somewhat 
disconcerting to find that his own proceedings were as 
deadly to the bears as those of professional hunters. In 
one season upwards of forty fell to his rifle. Half-grown 
cubs were slain with their mothers. Nothing was spared. 
It is impossible also to read, without a protest, of the 
Practice of firing at long ranges at animals so easily 
approached. He relates how on one occasion he opened 
fire from the ship at a distance of more than five 
hundred yards on a bear that came trotting along 
ahead of two sailors: a second wound was inflicted at 
a thousand yards, after which the animal escaped for 
the day. With reindeer and seals the Duke was equally 
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unsparing, allowing neither age nor sex to escape. This 
is how he disposed of a doe reindeer and fawn: — 


I sighted for three hundred yards, and saw that my 
bullet raised a small cloud of dust short of them. 
Sighting higher and farther ahead of them because 
of their speed and the distance, I tried a second shot, 
and had the good fortune to bring down the mother, 
who rolled down the slope, whilst the fawn continued 
its flight. It fell to my fourth bullet, my other three 
shots having only grazed it. It is indeed difficult to 
bring down an animal the size of a fawn, when 


running, at a distance of more than five hundred 
yards. 


Here is a part description of a seal hunt :— 


The young ones were not at all timid, and per- 
mitted themselves to be slaughtered without seeking 
to escape. . . . We commenced with the young. . . . 
On the first floe we found three young seals, who 
stared at us with their round eyes, but made no 


attempt to move. ... I shot them one after the 
other. 


This is mere lust of killing. In one of George Eliot's 
novels there is a boy who is described as “ very fond of 
birds ; that is, of throwing stones at them.” The Duke 
reminds us of that boy. 

Mr. Seton is a traveller of very different calibre. His 
numerous works have established his reputation as an 
authority on the wild animals of North America. In 
this volume he tells us of a summer journey of two 
thousand miles in a canoe, undertaken in 1907, to see the 
caribou in their primitive condition, and to explore the 
undefined shore lines of the Aylmer and Clinton-Cobden 
Lakes close to the Arctic circle. There, nature is still 
absolutely unchanged ; there, the wild Indian still roams 
through vast forests and prairies; there, still the wild 
buffalo elude the hunters, fight the wolves, wallow, 
wander and breed ; and, still there, is hoofed game by the 
million to be found where the Saxon is as seldom seen 
as on the Missouri in the times of Lewis and Clarke. 


Never comes the trader thither, 
Never o’er the purple main 

Sounds the oath of British commerce, 
Or the accents of Cockayne. 


Starting from Athabasca Landing on May 1, he 
reached the treeless prairies, commonly known as the 
Barren Lands, on August 1, and on August 20 erected a 
cairn at the northernmost point of his canoe travel. In 
those twenty days he had the supreme good fortune to 
meet with caribou and musk oxen, both far south of 
their usual summer range. 

It is satisfactory to hear of the vast herds of caribou 
seen by him, reminding the reader of the great herds 
of buffalo that roamed the southern prairies seventy 
years ago. Like the American buffalo and the spring- 
bok of South Africa, the caribou have the habit of 
migrating at certain seasons in enormous numbers. One 
such migration, that took four days and nights to pass 
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a given point, was estimated to contain twenty-five 
million indivduals. This was the estimate of a less prac- 
tised observer than Mr. Seton. Judging from his own 
observations, the caribou on the Barren Lands, between 
the Mackenzie River and Hudson’s Bay, cannot number 
less than thirty million head, and may be double that. 
According to the most liberal estimate, the numbers 
killed yearly by native hunters cannot exceed forty 
thousand; so the caribou are likely to survive for many 
a long day. 

Space will not permit of notice of the many points 
of interest touched on by Mr. Seton. His considerations 
on the ebb and flow of animal life, as shown in the fur 
statistics of the Hudson Bay Company, that “ guardian 
angel of the North,” are of permanent value; while the 
kindly and sympathetic humour of his writing makes the 
pages interesting to the most casual reader. On one 
subject only his equanimity forsakes him, and his pen 
is steeped in gall. In the tropics the mosquito may and 
does convey deadly diseases, but he does not make 
every moment of existence a burden, as he does near 
the Arctic circle, where he makes “a hell on earth of the 
land that for six months of each year might be a human 
paradise. Ten billion dollars would be all too small 
reward, a trifle totally inadequate to compensate, mere 
nominal recognition of the man who shall invent and 
realise a scheme to save this earthly paradise from this 
its damning pest and malediction ”! 





Shorter Reviews 


Despatches from Paris, 1784-1790. Vol. II (1788-1790). 
Selected and Edited from the Foreign Office Corre- 
spondence by Oscar Browninc, M.A. (Camden 
Third Series. Vol. XIX. Offices of the Society.) 
HIS is the second volume of despatches copied (odz¢er 

it might be said) from the Foreign Office records 
for Mr. Oscar Browning, when he was contemplating 

a history of the Foreign Policy of Pitt, on which he has 

written fully elsewhere. He has only now been able 

to publish them and write the preface: he considers 
that their chief interest lies in the attitude of the 
younger Pitt towards a friendly understanding with 

France. He is convinced that Pitt had even a 

passionate desire for this friendship, but admits that 

its proof would require the publication of many more 
documents ; he relies largely on the psychology of Pitt. 

This assertion cannot be proved from these despatches, 

which were addressed by the Duke of Dorset, the 

English Ambassador Extraordinary to the French 

Court, 1783-1789, and his successors to Pitt’s Foreign 

Secretary, the weak Marquis of Carmarthen, who 

became Duke of Leeds in 1789. Pitt’s name is hardly 

mentioned. On page 171 there is a marginal note on 

a despatch of March 12, 1789, “ Extract sent to Mr. 

Pitt and the Board of Contract.” This is surely a 

mistake for the Board of Control, established in 1784 

for Indian affairs. The extract referred to French 





military movements in India. Pitt’s policy was to 
maintain peace and preserve the balance of power in 
Europe. Having for this purpose formed an alliance 
in 1878 with Holland and Prussia, he recognised the 
obligation to protect Holland when threatened by 
France. The French disturbances of 1789 he regarded 
as a domestic quarrel. As the opening of the States- 
General occurred on May 5th, and the Bastille 
was stormed on July 14th, 1789, which has been 
regarded as the commencement of the Revolution, it 
is not clear why Mr. Browning labels these despatches 
up to June 18th, 1790, as being signed “before the 
Revolution.” Their interest would have been greater 
if he had quoted also some of the enclosures mentioned, 
such as Louis XVI's letters and speeches. The informa- 
tion about Tippoo Sahib’s embassy to France shows how 
the mission was at first wholly complimentary, but 
later developed some propositions and desired to 
engage artisans and “even soldiers” for India. The 
French were too busy to attend to Tippoo. 

Such despatches form the material of history, and 
are worth publishing ; they go to correct or corroborate 
other accounts and supply details based on local 
information. But life is not long enough for many 
persons to read original despatches. 





The Unvarying East: Modern Scenes and Ancient Scrip- 
tures. By the Rev. E. J. Harpy. Illustrated. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 


‘THE Rev. E. J. Hardy has dedicated this book “to 
Sunday-school teachers who would learn in order to 
teach”; but the volume is so interestingly written and 
has so many excellent illustrations that it should appeal 
to a much wider circle of readers. Mr. Hardy writes: — 


The ignorance of the Bible that prevails is so great 
that I am not surprised at an experience related by 
Sir Ernest Shackleton. To a little waiting-maid who 
brought to him tea one morning, he said, ‘‘ What a 
rainy day, Mary! It’s almost like the Flood.” 
‘* The Flood, sir? ’’ said the little maid. She looked 
at me with a puzzled smile. ‘‘ Yes,’’ said I; ‘‘ the 
Flood—Noah, you know—the Ark—Mount Ararat.” 
She shook her head and murmured apologetically, 
‘* T ain’t had no time to read the papers lately, sir.” 


A young woman who, prior to her visit to the Holy Land, 
called on an old lady and chatted to her about Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem, etc., when “The old lady put down her 
work, removed her spectacles, and exclaimed, ‘ Well, 
now! I knew all those places were in the Bible, but 
I never thought of their being on the earth!’” The 
present volume should dispel these whimsical vagaries, 
for Mr. Hardy is of the excellent opinion that “the ac- 
quisition of knowledge of Eastern ways gives us, if not a 
Fifth Gospel, certainly a setting of the four we have, in 
newer and more clearly cut type.” 

The author has an intimate knowledge of the East. 
In the volume before us his plan has been to select 
a number of verses from the Bible, and to show that 
the customs, manners, and scenes of the Orient have 
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changed but little since they were first written, for the 
Holy Land of to-day is in many respects the Holy 
Land of our Lord’s life upon the earth. The book 
covers a wide range of subjects, and as each subject 
has been treated in a vivid and interesting manner, 
the volume cannot fail to add valuable knowledge to 
our study of the Bible. Mr. Hardy is the author of 
“How to be Happy Though Married.” If we mistake 
not “ The Unvarying East” will add to the happiness 
of many a Sunday-school teacher, for by means of 
these bright and informing pages there should be fewer 
yawns from the pupils, and fewer surreptitious drawings 
in no way connected with Scripture. 





The National Insurance Act, 1911. With Introduction 
and Notes by J. A. Lovat-Fraser, M.A., LL.M. 
(Waterlow and Sons. 5s. net.) 


National Insurance. By A. S. Comyns Carr, W. H. 
Stuart Garnett, and J. H. Taytor, M.A. With a 
Preface by the Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, M.P. 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s. net.) 

IN the first of the above works Mr. Lovat-Fraser has, 

probably with wisdom, refrained from giving any 

explanation of, or commentation upon, the text of the 

Act, and has contented himself with a short introduc- 

tion, which is simply a brief précis of the principal 

provisions of the Act. In the second the authors have 
been more ambitious and have ventured upon a lengthy 
and carefully studied interpretation of the whole scheme 


of national insurance. In view of the present attitude. 


of the British Medical Association, and of the probable 
results thereof, it is obvious that the fourth chapter, 
which deals with the Act as affecting the medical pro- 
fession, will very shortly need revision. With regard 
to such thorny problems as, for example, the right of 


a workman to refuse certain employments, and the. 


provisions as to workmen found by test to be incom- 
petent being required to accept less skilled employment, 
the authors do not hesitate to-admit the extreme 
difficulty of the working of such provisions, and even 
suggest that they may prove to be little more than dead 
letters. There is an excellent index and a useful table 
of cases. Upon the whole, we think we cannot do better 
than repeat the words of the author of the Preface when 
he says: “It would obviously be impossible for me to 
express agreement with all the opinions indicated by 
them [the authors] on questions of interpretation, but 
they appear to have collected a mass of information 
which cannot fail to be of value, and to have dealt with 
their subject from every point of view. I heartily 
commend their book to all who wish to bear their share 


in working out the scheme which Parliament has 
initiated.” 





The White Gods. (T. Werner Laurie. 3s. 6d. net cloth; 
6s. leather.) 


AT a casual glance we were inclined to smile at this 
little volume as one of those intimate “soul-revela- 
tons” which of late years, since the “ Englishwoman’s 
Love Letters” made their loud splash and died away 





in whispering ripples, seem to have held a morbid 
fascination for a certain class of writer. They are so 
easy to write, and, for the sentimentally inclined young 
lady, so honeyed to read. There is about this book, 
however, a quality which separates it from the crowd of 
mildly philosophic essays, and gives it a gentle distinc- 
tion. The writer has an acceptable prose style, and, 
whether his experiences be those of the imagination 
or actual events, they are redeemed from banality by 
his manner of relating them. “The White Gods” are 
the snows and the ice-spirits of the North, whither the 
angry lover flies to hide or nullify his despair, and of 
his thoughts in those frozen regions the first portion 
of the book tells, in the form of somewhat impersonal 


letters. We quote one brief passage in philosophic 
vein : — 


If one stand aside from life and become a spectator 
of it, as were the Greek gods, one can preserve one’s 
poise, but I realise that he who would participate in 
life must often find it difficult to keep his serenity— 
must, indeed, at times find it impossible to do so. 
Yet it seems to me that he is greatest who joins 
with a whole heart in life’s recurrent struggle and 
yet preserves his equipoise and balance in the midst 
of it. 


Some few pages strike rather a too emotional note, a 
note which coming from the man’s side of the discussion 
seems strained and out of place; but, on the whole, 
the book is an interesting study of a curious personality 
and of a trial which, if not a real occurrence, is wonder- 
fully well imagined. 








Fiction 


Herself. By Ernet Sipewick. (Sidgwick and Jackson. 
6s.) 
OR ability to present within a few lines an exact 
picture of the fascinating and irresistible qualities 
of the Irish character it would be difficult to surpass Miss 
Sidgwick’s descriptions of Harrie and her cousin Pat 
in “ Herself.” No laboured explanations are necessary ; 
the picture is there, clear and beautiful, before our eyes, 
and yet we know that should we wish to look closer 
into the painting all the details would have been care- 
fully filled in. It may be that the placing of the people, 
whose real home is in our sister Isle, amid French 
scenery and surroundings, adds greatly to the charm 
of the first part of the story, or it may be that Miss 
Sidgwick feels more exhilarated when one of the 
“bhoys” comes very near to the centre of the stage. 
Whatever the reason may be, it is certain that the first 
portion of the book, dealing with Versailles, has a 
greater grip than when the scene is changed to Farover, 
an English village, and Irishmen are relegated to the 
background. One, at least, is again to the front 
towards the close, and it is in Donegal that brave little 
Harrie at last finds healing for all her sorrows. 
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One or two of the scenes between a Mr. and Mrs. 
Escreet reminded us somewhat of similar entertaining 
conversations which took place between Mr. and Mrs. 
Assingham in “ The Golden Bowl,” but we were disap- 
pointed to find that Mrs. Escreet in no way retains our 
first impression of her. She degenerates, by no easy 
stages, from a wife who is in complete sympathy and 
has a perfect understanding with her husband, into a 
jealous and fault-finding woman. Pat is irrepressible 
all the way through ; and it is with great regret that we 
leave him utterly broken and destitute as he breathes 
his last in a hospital ward. We hope to read many 
more of Miss Sidgwick’s charming stories, but to sustain 
the interest she evokes at the start she must keep 
before her all the time only those characters with which 
she is thoroughly in sympathy; she will then surpass 
anything that she has previously written. 





or Feet. By A. R. Gortnc-Tuomas. (John Lane. 
6s. 

WE are introduced to two sets of wayward feet in this 
book, which is made up of two fragmentary stories of 
people connected only by the fact they knew each other 
by sight. We presume that the only object, in introduc- 
ing the second set of feet, was to make the book of 
average length, for this second sketch is, otherwise, 
objectless, and is not a little disgusting in parts. The 
drawbacks of the French marriage system have been 
pointed out before, and by critics who stated the subject 
from a broader view-point than that of a rather neurotic 
girl, far too ignorant of sex and sex problems to be even 
half French, as the author makes her. 

The first sketch is an excuse for some exceedingly 
witty dialogue and excellent character study—until the 
author abandons light comedy for pathos. In this he 
succeeds in painting a very harrowing scene or two, but 
the result is inconclusive. We do not suggest that an 
author should find a satisfactory end for each of his 
stories, but we venture to suggest that he. should, at 
least, tell a story. Mr. Goring-Thomas has not done 
this; he has given us an irritating, inconclusive glimpse 
of a half-dozen people, and then rung down the curtain 
on them—possibly because they had begun to bore him 
—and turned his attention to others. Here is fine 
characterisation, and some brilliantly clever writing, but 
the lack of construction renders both ineffective. To be 
readable, fiction depends to a certain extent on plot, 
which is quite a negligible quantity here. 





The Joys of Jones. By Frep Gittetr. (Greening and 
Co. 6s.) 


MR, FRED GILLET evidently set himself the task of 
writing a humorous book, but the result as it appears 
in “The Joys of Jones” is not altogether satisfactory. 
Many irrelevant quotations are simply dragged in for 
no apparent reason whatsoever. “Abandon ’ope all 
ye ’oo enter ere!” is the greeting vouchsafed by a 
person in a responsible position to Jones when as a 





youth he applied for a post as junior clerk in a large 
city firm. Leaving London, we travel with Mr. Jones 
to Norfolk, where he goes to recoup his health after a 
breakdown. He is met at the station by a “witty” 
farmer who “wonderful laughed” at all his own and a 
few of other people’s jokes. The remainder of the book 
is concerned with the life of Jones at Cloves’ farm. Of 
what his “joys” consist is not very apparent, unless it 
is in falling off hay-stacks and being laughed at by 
two smart young women of the village. The prevalent 
idea that country people are slow in speech and move- 
ment must be dispelled after reading “The Joys of 
Jones,” for no one seems to have any time except to 
jerk out a few remarks and hurry off. “Pulse? normal 
as Greenwich! Let’stry the temperature! . . . Eh, 
what? well, you don’t look much of a corpse. ... Eh, 
what?” are a few of the exclamations ejaculated 
by the doctor of the neighbourhood, and the vicar of 
the parish is not very far behind in his use of expletives. 
We are not sorry to leave Mr. Jones as he returns to 
his dull, monotonous office routine, for on comparing 
the two situations, we certainly prefer the one among 
the fields and hedgerows to the somewhat unreal office 


life that Mr. Jones is credited with leading in town. 





Crimson Wings. By RATHMELL Witson. (Greening and 
Co. 6s.) 


THE author of “Crimson Wings” is very greatly in 
revolt against London as it exists to-day, and anything 
as modern as motor-cars, Bridge, and harem skirts he 
regards as enemies to what he calls “ King Romance.” 
He chooses as his heroine, Millie, a poor little girl who 
cares for none of these things, and is only anxious for 
love and a home. In his great endeavour to keep 
sentiment and romance ever before the reader's eye 
Mr. Wilson occasionally overdoes the pathos. Nothing 
is delicately implied after the manner of an artist; 
everything is stated baldly and insisted upon again and 
again until the result is often extremely boring and the 
purpose likely to be defeated. We are glad to note 
that there are not so many words emphasised by being 
printed in large capital letters as there were in Mr. 
Wilson’s previous book, “When Woman Loves.” 





The Room in the Tower. By E. F. Benson. (Mills and 
Boon. 6s.) 


Mr. BENSON in ghostly vein is almost as thrilling as 
W. W. Jacobs in that same mood, but this volume of 
ghost stories only serves to accentuate a belief that all 
books of short stories should be read by “ dipping” 
here and there when in the mood—half the force of the 
stories is lost if all are read at once. There are several 
expeditions into the frankly horrible in this collection, of 
which not one item is to be recommended to readers of 
weak nerves. The idea of the ghostly caterpillars which 
brought cancer, the story of Charles Linkworth, and 
that of the “room in the tower” which gives a title to 
the book, are all sufficiently blood-curdling in nature to 
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make strictly daylight reading advisable. The story of 
“the man who went too far,” which, its author con- 
fesses, contains the root idea of “ The Angel of Pain,” is 
of another, higher order. Here we are faced with an 
example of what may be accomplished by the fiction 
writer—the lesson behind the story is plainly evident, 
though it in no way detracts from the story. 


One great rule in the art of the ghost-storyteller the 
author has borne in mind—he has kept his ghosts at a 
distance. The apparition which can be reduced to 
cubic inches of fog, or expressed in candle-power of 
phosphorescent luminosity, is incapable of evoking one 
solitary shudder from the average reader. Mr. Benson 
has left his readers to guess at causes for the effects 
which he describes. The collection is creepy enough to 
draw a shiver from the most sceptical of readers. 








Music 


HEN Easter falls early concert-givers take full 

opportunity of the time between the holidays 

and the beginning of the opera season to give as many 

concerts as can be crowded into the six days of the 

week, but this year the late Easter has made this 

undesirable or impossible, because there was practically 
only one working week. 

Among the concerts chiefly calling for mention was 
the recital of Miss Winifred Purnell. She is an 
Australian girl of sixteen who is studying in Germany. 
She is at an age at which she can neither claim the 
indulgence extended to a prodigy nor expect to be 
rated as a finished artist. There is no doubt that she 
has a remarkable talent for piano playing and a very 
strong musical personality, but neither is at present 
developed. Perhaps the most striking thing about her 
playing is its great strength and the almost complete 
absence of the feminine element either in her technique 
or her style, both of which are very Teutonic. To this 
fact may perhaps be attributed the astonishingly 
enthusiastic criticisms of the Press in Berlin. In spite 
of all shortcomings, she is certainly one whose career 
will be watched with interest, but it would be rash to 
predict too much. 

Two other artists have appeared to whom special 
attention should be drawn, Mlle Germaine Schnitzer, 
a very fully equipped pianist with a highly sympathetic 
personality, and Sefior Manén, a violinist who should 
speedily become as famous in England as he is 
abroad. His tone is singularly pure and sweet, his 
technique remarkable. His playing of Mozart showed 
a rarely sensitive instinct for classical beauty. He played 
“Saint-Saens” with tremendous verve. He also played 
a set of Variations for violin and orchestra of his own, 
which have considerable musical interest, while serving 
to display his mastery of technique. 

At the time of writing both opera seasons have 
begun in a way which head lines would be justified in 














describing as auspicious, if not sensational. At Covent 
Garden we have heard “Carmen” and “La Tosca.” 
In “Carmen” there are several new-comers. Mlle 
Tarquinia Tarquini played Carmen for the first time, 
and her singing and acting were both satisfying, and 
both will no doubt be better when she is more familiar 
with the opera and her new surroundings. Her work 
in both respects may be summed up by saying that 
she takes up a position between extreme views. She 
has a voice of agreeable quality and good dramatic 
possibilities. Signor Sammarco played the part of 
Escamillo for the first time, and, as he always does, 
succeeded in throwing a new light on the character. 
Mlle Dufau, the new Micaela, was very pleasant and 
sympathetic, and Signor Cellini made a good impression 
as Don José. The phrase is a hackneyed one, but 
hackneyed phrases sometimes serve their purpose. In 
“La Tosca” Mme Edvina surprised everybody by the 
unexpected force of her acting and the dramatic power 
of her singing. One might have been pardoned for 
some scepticism as to the reports of her great success 
in the part in Paris, but the result shows that the 
suspicions were unfounded. Signor Martinelli, the new 
tenor, made something of a sensation, and succeeded 
in obtaining an encore for “ Lucevan le stelle,” a very 
considerable achievement for a new-comer. He has a 
voice of remarkable beauty and evenness and excep- 
tional power, and sings with an absence of effort 
which in itself gives pleasure. After making all due 
allowance for his youth and certain traces of inexperi- 
ence both in acting and singing, one may account his 
debut as one of the most promising of recent seasons. 

Mr. Hammerstein’s summer season opened with 
“Romeo et Juliette,” with Mr. Orville Harrold and 
Mlle Felice Lyne both singing the principal parts for 
the first time. As Miss Lyne was understood to be 
suffering from indisposition, criticism may be deferred. 
Mr. Orville Harrold has gained greatly in delicacy and 
finish of style, and carried his audience with him com- 
pletely in the banishment scene. The opera was beauti- 
fully staged, the scenery of Miss Julia Neilson’s recent 
revival made an admirable setting, and in Mr. Ernaldy 
Mr. Hammerstein has discovered a conductor who 
accompanies singers most sympathetically, and knows 
how to stimulate them when necessary, and can keep 
the orchestra down better than most men. 











DE OMNIBUS REBUS 
Of Natural Delights 


By ARTHUR MACHEN. 


OME years ago—a dozen it may be—I was present 

at a sort of semi-private meeting of persons who 

were seeking, or thought they were seeking, for the 
light. To the best of my belief the occult significa- 
tions to be discerned in the works of Wagner was the 
special matter that we were trying to elucidate. The 
lecturer for the evening was a Theosophist, but I must 
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acknowledge that he talked a good deal of common- 
sense—I should rather say mystic sense—about the 
far-off ancestors of men who were united and not 
divided, whose speech was song. Then, after the lec- 
turer had finished his remarks, a gentleman who was 
then known a little, but is now known a great deal, had 
his say on Wagner. He praised the music as music 
very highly ; but he said the pity of it was that Wagner 
had founded some of his plots on the theme of love ; and 
love, our sage told us, was rubbish, and pestilent rub- 
bish ; moreover, there was no such thing. 


Well, the significance of this remark did not attract 
my attention very much at the time. I knew, of course, 
that the gentleman in the company was talking great 
nonsense ; but I supposed that he wished to provide a 
little comic relief by way of contrast to the austere ques- 
tions which were engaging our attention. His sayings 
as to the noisomeness and nothingness of love remained 
in my mind; if he had said that black and white were 
much the same thing, that two and two made five, and 
that all triangles must have four sides, these sayings would 
have remained in my mind. Oddity will often afflict 
recollection in this way—a fact which has probably been 
realised by many ingenious persons. It is only quite 
lately that I have perceived how a piece of clown’s 
philosophy, as it appeared to be, works in with a great 
number of phenomena which I had never thought 
before of relating to it. It is astonishing how sometimes 
one may be perfectly aware of a number of facts without 
connecting them or co-relating them, how premises may 
stare one in the face and yet fail to suggest the con- 
clusion. We are often like those people who maintained 
that the ancient Ogham inscriptions were merely acci- 
dental scratches ; they would not believe in a designed 
and delicate pattern, as it were. 


And so it has only just dawned on me that this blas- 
phemy against love to which I have referred is in reality 
a mere item in a chain of blasphemies ; all of which are 
directed against the natural goods and delights which 
the constitution of the universe and his own peculiar 
nature offer to man. Of these natural goods love is 
the highest of all; for without love the whole structure 
of humanity would tumble down into hopeless con- 
fusion and destruction; and love, too (strictly natural 
though it be), is a ladder which, stationed on earth, 
ascends to the highest places in heaven. But think of 
all the other things which in their degree tend to make 
life beautiful, significant, pleasurable; it will be found 
that every one of these goods has been subjected and is 
subjected to violent attacks. Take, for instance, wine, 
that good and excellent creature which “maketh glad 
the heart of man.” The Greeks, borrowing perhaps 
something from the East, made their wine-god Dionysus 
the civiliser of the world ; and the old myth of Pentheus 
shows the man who refused the gift of the vine and the 
Bacchic ecstasy torn to pieces, rent asunder. Sad 
nonsense has been written about this fable; the Bacchz 
of Euripides has been set down as a tract against the 
evil effects of religious enthusiasm. The real meaning 
is very different, and its truth may be seen daily by 





anyone who has even a mildly observant eye. Pentheus, 
who thinks poetry “all nonsense,” and thanks heaven 
no one could call him imaginative, is still spiritually rent 
by the forces which he has denied and refused, which, 
in consequence, take for him terrible and destructive 
forms. 

Wine stood for so much in Greece; in Jewry, 
where it becomes the vineyard, it stands for more; in 
Christianity it has its place in the highest mysteries of 
all. And the hatred of wine is to-day the chief part of 
many men’s religion. As with good wine, so with good 
meat ; if teetotalism is one religion, the abhorrence of 
meat and the concoction and devouring of dismal messes 
made of nuts and nut grease make another religion, called 
vegetarianism or—more terribly—fruitarianism. Indeed, 
there are later and stranger developments of the doc- 
trine. I don’t know that anybody nas exactly said in 
so many words that all eating is a mistake; but lengthy 
periods of starvation have been spoken of very highly 
as a sovran medicine for man. As for tobacco: that is, 
of course, in deep disgrace; abhorred by the serious 
circles of which I am speaking. And it will generally 
be found that these people, hating love, and wine, and 
meat, and a good pipe, will find something offensive 
and ridiculous in the very thought of a king with a gold 
crown on his head and a sceptre in his hand; of a judge 
robed in scarlet and ermines; of a priest in his vest- 
ments. And, if I wished to give a member of the sect 
a real treat, I should not take him to see a Gothic 
cathedral; nor would I burn incense for him, nor would 
I speak much of the joy of a May morning or of the 
sweet scent of the spring flowers. For the abhorrence 
of every good thing and of every beautiful thing is 
in his heart—is his heart indeed—the very mainspring 
of his being. He loathes the wine of the feast, the wine 
of the poets, the wine of the mass; just as he who 
loves the last loves the first, though prudence may make 
him abstain from the champagne when it comes round. 


And here it may be necessary to note, very briefly, the 
gulf that yawns between asceticism and Manichee- 
ism, the abomination that I am attacking. The man 
who lets the champagne pass him because he has a 
speech to make after dinner is an ascetic: he abstains 
from a lower good for the sake of gaining a higher. 
The man who says, “ Take the Devil’s liquor away ” is 
a Manichee; he is indeed literally professing with his 
lips the credo of that ancient and blasphemous faith 
which taught that the earth was the devil’s and the 
fulness thereof. 

Now it is odd enough, but the suggestion for all this 
talk came from something that I heard and something 
that I witnessed last week in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
What I heard was a very odd noise; what I saw was 
some dozens of people weeping, and some hundreds 
of people looking as if they were on the verge of tears. 


It was at the memorial service for the unfortunate 
people who were drowned in the wreck of the 
“Titanic.” The rite began with the singing of “ Rock of 
Ages,” and I don’t think I have heard anything intended 
to be moving so absolutely unmoving, and indeed 
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irritating. Why? Because the hymn was so beautifully 
sung. Choir and organist combined to give every 
word its due expression, to enforce every nuance 
of tonal light and shade; they did not sing the hymn; 
they “gave an exquisite rendition” of it. It was 
perfect, I am sure; I am also sure that it was perfectly 
horrible. It reminded me of the way in which ladies 
used to write letters; every other word was, as it 
were, underlined, and so the whole was meaningless. 
But in the middle of the service the famous lesson 
from St. Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians was read, 
and the printed “Order” announced that the “ Dead 
March” was to follow. As is customary, everybody 
stood up and waited for the music to begin. And 
they waited, and began to glance about the Cathedral 
and at each other in a puzzled way, for though there 
was no “Dead March,” there was certainly a very 
strange noise. The sun had gone behind a cloud and 
the vast spaces of the Cathedral had grown dark; and 
there was a sound as if a great wind was rising. It 
was not that the noise was a loud one, but rather that 
any wind that could be heard beneath that vast high- 
lifted dome, through the strong bulwarks of those 
massive walls, must indeed be great and tempestuous. 

The sound was not loud. Rather it was faint, vague, 
murmurous ; now as if April gusts were swaying about 
some high hill far away, now as if the myriad leaves 
in some ancient, fatal forest of romance all stirred for 
a moment together. But was it the wind? Or was 
it like the stirring of innumerable leaves? Even 
such sounds, vague as they are, were too formal, too dis- 
tinct in their appeal to the ear for this strange toneless 
trembling. Nay; it was rather as if the air within 
the Cathedral were shaken, and trembled and whispered 
in the hollow vault of the dome and beat upon the 
stony pillars and went wandering and creeping terribly 
along the walls; it was as if fear and dread and the 
heaviness of the heart had become audible ; yet without 
tone. 

And those low murmurs and inarticulate sighings 
of the dim air swelled; slowly, slowly the mutterings 
of those voices without speech grew and gathered; 
echoed from the altar to the porch, mourned from the 
crypt below and rose high, beating in the dome. The 
whole air shuddered with a tempest of dreadful sound, 
with, as it were, the beating of the wings of some 
monstrous bird; and still the tumult was all formless, 
toneless, vague; it was like the muttering of a great 
multitude—till one great stroke that was a voice of 
doom fell upon our hearts, and we knew that the 
“Dead March” had begun. 

Why should people weep at this? It was only a 
roll of muffled drums, punctuated by strokes on the big 
drum; and the drum is the rudest, most barbarous of 
all instruments, the delight of mere savages. 

Good; but I think that the people who were moved 
by this noise were sensible people; and I shall always 
think so, while scarlet is splendid, and the clangour of 
the trumpet lifts up the soul, and the scent of the lilac 
makes men dream, and lovers walk through rose 
gardens, and wine maketh glad the heart of man. 





Sainte-Beuve Again—I 
By FRANK HARRIS. 


Fo more than half a century now, writers of all 

kinds in half a dozen countries have shown an 
astonishing unanimity in praising Sainte-Beuve. Even 
Matthew Arnold, who usually liked to qualify eulogy, 
and sometimes took a malicious pleasure in marking the 
shortcomings of the greatest of men, for this once 
praised wholeheartedly. He could not help dwelling 
with regret on “the imperfections of Shakespeare,” yet 
he assured us in the interesting article republished the 
other day in THE ACADEMY that Sainte-Beuve was “a 
first-rate critic,” and declared professorially that “ first- 
rate criticism has a permanent value greater than that 
of any but first-rate works of poetry and art. 
Sainte-Beuve’s curiosity was unbounded,” he decided, 
“his love of truth disinterested.” All this is in perfect 
accord with his famous essay on “The Function of 
Criticism at the Present Time,” which he begins with 
the statement that the “ critical faculty is lower than the 
creative,” though he insists that for the time being the 
critical power is the more necessary. How he can rhyme 
these contradictories does not appear, though to the 
ordinary intelligence they seem irreconcilable. 

Matthew Arnold does not hesitate to give the reason 
why he sets the creative faculty above the critical: “ The 
grand work of literary genius is a work of synthesis and 
exposition, not of analysis and discovery.” But why a 
work of synthesis and exposition should stand above 
a work of analysis and discovery he does not take the 
trouble to tell us. Yet it is perhaps possible from his 
works, and notably from that essay in THE ACADEMY, 


to complete his argument, for in it he says of Sainte- 
Beuve : 


He was born a naturalist, carrying into letters, 
so often the mere domain of rhetoric and futile 
amusement, the ideas and methods of scientific natural 
inquiry, and this he did while keeping in perfection 
the ease of movement and charm of touch which 
belong to letters properly so called, and which give 
them their unique power of universal penetration and 
of propagandism. Man as he is, and as his history 
and the productions of his spirit show him, was the 
object of his study and interest; he strove to find 
the real data with which, in dealing with man and his 
affairs, we have to do. Beyond this study he did not 
go—to find-the real data. But he was determined 
they should be the real data and not fictitious and 
conventional data, if he could help it. 


If we consider these sentences in the light of the 
previous definition that creation is a work of synthesis 
and exposition, we shall see that Matthew Arnold con- 
siders the scientific function inferior to the poetic. 

Now in all this it appears to me Matthew Arnold is 
simply showing that he belongs to his own time—to the 
middle of the nineteenth century, when a period of 
analysis was about to end and to usher in a period of 
synthesis. Is there any necessary connection between 
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analysis and discovery as Arnold imagined? Is it not 
manifest that in chemistry, for instance, since the intro- 
duction of synthetic chemistry by Berthelot, many dis- 
coveries have been made, and perhaps more important 
discoveries, than were made by analytic chemistry? And 
if that is true, surely all Matthew Arnold’s fine-spun 
theories fall of themselves to the ground? 


They involve him, too, in all sorts of contradictions, 
which only his urbanity and happy faculty of skating 
lightly over the surface of things can conceal from us 
even fora moment. For example, it is obvious that the 
discovery of new truths, whether by analysis or by syn- 
thesis, is at least as important as the exposition of 
them; most of us would say considerably more im- 
portant; but Matthew Arnold, when faced with this 
difficulty, is forced to put the discovery of new truths 
outside criticism. He informs us coolly that “the dis- 
covery of new ideas is the business of the philosopher,” 
whereas the business of the critic is “a disinterested 
endeavour to learn and propagate the best that is known 
and thought in the world.” That is, in the hierarchy of 
intelligence the critic is a sort of hodman who is only 
to deal with the best that is already known and thought 
in the world; while far above him stands the philo- 
sopher, whose business it is to discover new truths; 
and above even the discoverer of new truths stands the 
poet, the expositor and maker of “ beautiful things.” 

Now this surely is the merest hair-splitting and leads 
no whither. The division between the critical and 
creative faculty is a convention. Is one to place Matthew 
Arnold the critic below Matthew Arnold the poet, or 
Goethe as critic below Goethe as poet? Or to put it 
another way, surely the creative intelligence is com- 
pelled continually to use critical intelligence on its own 
productions, and if the creator is not a good critic as 
well he must come to grief? Goethe ought to have seen 
that the second part of “ Faust” was tediously long and 
dreary and uninspired, just as are great tracts of 
“Wilhelm Meister,” and that he did not see this demon- 
strates his weakness both as creator and critic. 


It is true, no doubt, that some minds are given more 
naturally to analysis than to synthesis; but to say that 
the mind given to synthesis is greater than the mind 
given to analysis is pure empiricism, and has no validity 
for the disinterested observer. Faraday used analysis, 
while Berthelot used synthesis. Who shall say which is 
the better method? Or take another instance. Darwin 
seems to have arrived at his epoch-making discovery by 
analysis, while Wallace, his great rival, arrived at it 
synthetically by intuition. Who was the greater? “By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” 

If there is any difference in value between the opera- 
tion of the analytic faculty and that of the synthetic, 
this must be the criterion, and this alone: we must judge 
the method by the result. 

The plain common-sense, of the whole matter is that 
without exception, so far as I know, the best creators 
are the best critics: that Shakespeare and Goethe are 
as far beyond all others in criticism as they are in 
creation, and that we can only regret that, while we have 





the worthless opinion of Lope de Vega on “Don 
Quixote” and its author, we have not got the critical 
opinions of Cervantes on his forerunners and contem- 
poraries. 





Some New French Plays 


M. DE FLERS and Caillavet remind one of a 
couple of confectioners, in whose bright little shop 
windows rows and rows of glass jars are neatly ranged, 
each containing sweets. These “bonbons” have different 
names, such as “Papa,” “L’Ane de _ Buridan,” 
“L’Eventail,” “Le Roi,” “Le Bois Sacré,” etc. But 
the rosiest and sweetest of their specialities is without 
doubt “ Primerose,” which is scoring an immense success 
at the Comédie Frangaise. As this play was written for 
the first theatre in France, the authors, of course, 
prudently restrained their natural tendency towards 
levity, and took the wise precaution of introducing into 
their work some of the elements certain to please the 
habitual audience of the Comédie Frangaise ; thus, one 
of their principal characters is a Cardinal. What his 
Eminence is doing in the elegant and worldly country- 
house in which the action takes place we do not know; 
at any rate, he has been specially appointed by Provi- 
dence to unravel sentimental complications between a 
love-sick maiden and a young nobleman of quite an 
unknown species, who spends his leisure hours in 
ruining himself and earning millions again in a few 
months’ time. 

MM. de Flers and Caillavet, be it said, have a par- 
ticularly weak spot for ecclesiastics. They no doubt 
think that the sombre vesture of representatives of 
religion throws into particular relief the marvellous 
dresses which, in general, enhance the beauty of their 
already charming interpreters. Or do they believe that 
it is particularly piquant to introduce so austere an 
element into the always rather frivolous and thin 
intrigue of their plays? We do not know. At first 
they contented themselves with introducing very 
discreetly a simple priest: this having fully succeeded, 
they went to greater lengths, and since then their priest 
has reached the cardinal point! What remains? We 
hardly dare to think! : 

The story is simple, but it is told with the authors’ 
consummate art of developing and delineating characters 
and situations, and of dissimulating under a network 
of brilliant repartee, humoristic traits, or witty observa- 
tions the occasionally too threadbare plot. Primerose de 
Plélan is twenty-four years old; she loves Pierre de 
Lancrey, and her passion has blinded her to the extent 
of writing a letter to the object of her adoration, in 
which she has candidly avowed her _ sentiment. 
Fortunately Pierre loves her, and he is on the verge 
of telling her so when he receives a cablegram to the 
effect that he is completely ruined. He immediately 
decides to return to America, but before starting he has 
a conversation with Primerose. He tells her rather 
brutally that he does not care for her. He utters this 
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pious fib because his love for the maiden is so great 
that he will not consent for her to wait, sacrificing youth 
and beauty, while he is remaking his fortune. Of course, 
they might both have gone out to America and worked 
together, but this practical idea does not enter Pierre’s 
aristocratic head. After one last long look, a deep, 
tremulous sigh, and a quivering smile, Pierre departs 
precipitately. Primerose utters the conventional little 
scream of distress and collapses into an armchair; and 
when her uncle, the Cardinal de Mérance, enters the 
room, she vehemently declares that she has an 
irresistible longing for convent life. The Cardinal 
strives to reason with her, but in vain, and Primerose 
at last wins his consent that she shall enter as a novice 
in the sisterhood of Ste Claire. 

In the second act, Pierre, having come back richer 
than ever, the young people meet, and Primerose is 
garbed as a sister of charity. Pierre cannot resist 
making a passionate declaration, but Primerose, being 
a naive, fresh-hearted and thoroughly honest girl, 
considers herself irrevocably bound by her vows, and 
leaves him, quivering with emotion. Pierre confides his 
sorrow to the dear old Cardinal, who at last begins 
to understand why the authors have introduced him 
into their play, and the réle they wish him to act! He 
starts to work immediately to reconcile the two young 
people ; and as the convent of Ste Claire is to be closed, 
the nuns are forced to resume their laical life. Prime- 
rose returns to the bosom of her delighted family, but 
still considers herself bound by her vows. Eventually, 
however, the plans of the Cardinal succeed, and when 
Pierre makes his appearance at the opportune moment, 
the young people fall into each other’s arms and receive 
his paternal benediction. 

The fancy Cardinal has been remarkably im- 
personated by M. de Féraudy, while the irresistible 
Pierre is played by the equally irresistible M. Grand. 
Mlle Marie Lecomte created the réle of Primerose; it 
is to be regretted that she has long since forgotten how 
to be young, and she therefore only succeeds in being 
a falsely youthful “ jeune fille.” Mlle Bovy, on the other 
hand, created a delicious type of ingenuity, candour, 
and drollery as a little sister of charity. Of course, 
the staging of the play was irreproachable. MM. de 
Flers and Caillavet may be congratulated on having 
proved once more how deep is their knowledge of the 
taste of the public, which for them is a puppet of which 
they pull the strings of Emotion, Sentiment, and 
Laughter with an astonishing surety, scarcely ever 
committing an error. They know precisely the limits 
to which they can venture without shocking their 
audience, and they know also how to temper by a 
caustic remark or witty sally a situation which risks 
either becoming too sentimental or too audacious. 


M. Sacha Guitry is really extraordinarily funny. He 
is the very incarnation of modern buffoonery. His life 
is amusing, his physique is comical, his acting is 
irresistible, and his plays are delightful on account of 
their drollery and amorality—which is in nowise to be 
confounded with immorality. M. Sacha Guitry is only 





twenty-six years old, and yet he is certainly one of the 
most typical of Parisian personalities His three leading 
characteristics are the following: He was born in 
Russia, and that is essentially Parisian, for, as everybody 
knows, all real Parisians are recruited amongst cosmo- 
politans!—he is the son of his father, Lucien Guitry, 
the great actor; and he is fat, enormously fat, and 
cynical. His plays prove that he carries cynicism to 
such an extent that it almost becomes a kind of distorted 
candour! And thus he is the creator of the “genre 
mufle” so in vogue in the art, society, and literature of 
modern France; the principal traits of which are an 
unlimited impudence and a complete disregard for 
conventions. 


His latest play, which is being given at the present 
moment at the Comédie Royale, one of the most amusing 
of the little “théatres d’a céte” which abound in gay 
Paris, has added to the reputation of the well-known 
author of “Nono” (Mathurins, 1905), “Le Mufle” 
(Théatre Antoine, 1908), “Le Veilleur de Nuit” 
(Théatre Michel, 1910), “Un Beau Mariage” (Renais- 
sance, 1911). Like all his other comedies, “Jean III, 
ou IIrrésistible Vocation du fils Mondoucet,” has 
obtained a frank success of gaiety. Never has one 
laughed so much in a Parisian theatre since many long 
years, and never has even M. Guitry written a more 
direct, unbridled, and captivating fantasy. His dialogue 
is bright, amusing, unexpected, sprinkled here and 
there with remarks which contain some real truth, or 
some keen observation of life under their light- 
heartedness. Apparently it has been written without 
any effort, as if the author had amused himself whilst 
composing it. The subject of “Jean III” furnishes M. 
Sacha Guitry with opportunity for many droll develop- 
ments. Paul Mondoucet, the son of a respectable 
ironmonger, feels suddenly a vocation for the stage. 
His father becomes most irascible when informed of 
his son’s project; but when Paul obtains the leading 
réle in a new historical play called “Jean III” his 
respectable parents begin to thaw, and their resistance 
melts completely when they discover that some 
important publicity for their own trade may be obtained 
from Paul’s career. But the success of M. Sacha Guitry’s 
“pochade” is especially assured by the third act, in 
which the author has had the ingenious idea of making 
the Mondoucet parents assist, from amidst the real 
audience, at the triumph of their scapegrace of a son. 
And this does not fail to provoke the nightly en- 
thusiasm of the public. 


M. Guitry himself plays the part of Paul Mondoucet, 
and his success as an actor equals the one he obtains 
as an author. He can be serious, sincere, candid, and 
childish, and from this combination results the most 
comical effects imaginable. Mme Charlotte Lysés, the 
delightful wife of the author, shows in the réle of Léone, 
a young “ ingénue,” the same attractive qualities she had 
already revealed in “Nono,” and the same superiority 
in comic parts she had shown in “ Le Veilleur de Nuit.” 
She is a very remarkable “comédienne,” with the gift 
of drollery, simplicity, and charm. One of the greatest 
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of French comic actors creates the part of Mondoucet 
Pére; we mean M. Baron, sen., who makes his long- 
looked-for reappearance with success. He displays 
fancy, wit, and majesty, and makes the character of the 
elder Mondoucet one of the most complete of his 


innumerable creations. Marc Locé. 








The Theatre 


The Pioneer Players in a Triple Bill 


N Sunday, April 21, the Pioneer Players presented 

three one-act plays at the King’s Hall, Covent Gar- 
den, a building usually associated with the science and art 
of self-defence rather than with the dramatic art. “ Race 
Suicide,” by H. Hamilton Fyfe, was a very short and 
amusing conversation which skilfully illustrated the 
great zeal society shows in drawing up rules of conduct 
—for other people. Mrs. Brown, who forgot her prin- 
ciples as readily as the men, and must therefore 
have disappointed the advanced feminists in the 
audience, was well acted by Miss Mary Jerrold. In 
“The Surprise of His Life,” by Jess Dorynne, full re- 
paration was made to the feminists, for here two ex- 
ceedingly despicable males were thoroughly vanquished. 
The stage machinery did not work too easily, but the 
audience showed tremendous enthusiasm, and probably 
felt very relieved. Miss Edyth Olive, Miss Auriol Lee, 
and Mr. W. B. Abingdon largely contributed to the 
success of the play. It was by an unfortunate arrange- 
ment that the most lengthy of the plays, in a programme 
wherein the intervals easily predominated, was reserved 
for the finish. “Macrena,” by Christopher St. John, 
dealt with an episode from the coercive and barbaric 
attempt by the Emperor Nicholas of Russia to force 
the Polish Catholics into the Russian Church. The play 
had dramatic periods, but the task of sustaining interest 
often proved beyond the powers of the writer. Mr. 
Clarence Derwent, who undertook his part at a short 
notice, made the most of his opportunities, and Miss 
Ellen O’Malley gave a studied interpretation of the 
character of the courageous Nun. The plays were care- 
fully produced by Miss Edith Craig. 





“The Next Religion” at the 
Pavilion Theatre 


WE need say little here on Mr. Zangwill’s play, which 
was produced for two matinées last week at the Pavilion, 
as in our previous issue it was thoroughly criticised. 
The chief effect “The Next Religion” had upon the 
thoughtful beholder, apart from the pleasure of some 
very fine acting, was to make him wonder why Mr. 
Zangwill wrote it, since he arrives at no conclusions, 
and the bitter tirades against the Church and 
Christianity of the first act are “old stock "—the 





commonplace “arguments” of the park orators dressed 
in a little tinsel and motley of epigram. No sympathy, 
no kindliness, enter into the “religion of law” which 
we are asked to applaud; it is a creed of steel and 
brass, hammered out scientifically—a clever model with 
no driving-power of love. As Stephen Trame, the poor 
enthusiast who can see his wife and child starving for 
the sake of his miserable notions, Mr. Fisher White 
acted superbly; so also did Mr. Horace Hodges as 
Silas Burr, the quaint, obstinate, devoted countryman 
who followed Trame to his Whitechapel lodgings. 
Miss Adeline Bourne seemed out of place as Mrs. 
Trame—she was an exotic orchid flaming in a sphere 
unsuited to her talent. Among others who were 
excellent in their parts were Mr. Bassett Roe as Mrs. 
Trame’s father, the Bishop, Mr. Frederick Lloyd as Hal 
McFadden, and Miss Blanche Stanley as Mrs. Burr. 
Why the play was censored we hardly know; it could 
have done neither good nor harm to anybody. 





“Theéerése Raquin” at the 
Court Theatre 


IT is becoming one of the unsolved problems of the 
London stage why Madame Yavorska, delightful and 
vivacious in the realms of comedy, should elect time 
after time to give us tragedy of the direst form; and 
another question which we should like answered is, 
what is the use of staging so utterly gruesome and 
unpleasant a story as Zola’s “‘ Thérése Raquin”? 
It offers undoubted opportunity for fine acting, as 
Madame Yavorska and her company excellently 
proved; but fine acting cannot hide the fact that 
Zola’s early work, at least, was not in the slightest 
degree suitable for the theatre. 

There were scenes, of course, which held the atten- 
tion; the cosy party of old friends at dominos, when 
Mr. H. de Lange as Grivet was perfection, and the 
persuasion of Thérése to marry Laurent, when Mrs. 
Theodore Wright as Madame Raquin touched a very 
high level of art, could hardly be excelled; but on the 
whole one felt it was wasted talent. Why, when the 
world wants laughter more than ever it did, trouble to 
portray the horrors of Laurent’s wedding-night, and the 
fearful paralytic stroke of Madame Raquin, on the 
stage? Having protested thus sincerely, we must add 
a word of praise for Mr. Frank Elliott as Laurent, 
though at moments he seemed rather lacking in energy, 
and for Mr. Edmond Breon as Camille, the neurotic 
husband. Mr. Frank Collins interpreted Michaud well, 
and the smaller part of Suzanne was passably rendered 
by Miss Beatrice Ainley. The play is to be produced on 
Thursday and Friday next, at matinées, again at the 
Court Theatre. After that, we strongly hope that 
Madame Yavorska, whom we have always cordially wel- 
comed, will realise that her great talent is better em- 
ployed in other spheres than in realistic presentations of 
the gruesome. 
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The Week in Parliament 


By A REGULAR DEVOTEE. 


HIS has been a dull week at St. Stephen’s as else- 

where. People seemed unable to settle to busi- 

ness ; the shadow of the terrible tragedy on the Atlantic 
had dwarfed everything else. 

People anxious to show their sympathy (and, inciden- 
tally, to advertise themselves) asked questions on the 
subject. Before the particulars had been wired home 
others demanded that something—they did not quite 
know what—should be done at once. Mr. Bottomley, 
one night on the adjournment, lectured Mr. Buxton (the 
President of the Board of Trade) in solemn tones, but 
the majority of the House felt that nothing could be 
done until the full facts had been elicited. 

On Monday Mr. Will Crooks secured the adjournment 
of the House to discuss the question of making provision 
for the poorer witnesses. This gave Mr. Buxton an 
opportunity to announce that the Government had 
decided to appoint a special Wreck Commission, which 
he assured the House would have ample power to inquire 
into everything. Satisfaction was felt when he an- 
nounced that Lord Mersey, better known as Mr. Justice 
Bigham, the late President of the Court of Admiralty, 
was to preside. His extreme practice in the Courts 
both in Liverpool and London in cases connected with 
the Mercantile Marine when he was at the Bar has 
given him a unique experience, and all sides came to the 
conclusion that it would be a far fairer and more satis- 
factory tribunal than that set up by the Senate at 
Washington. At any rate, Lord Mersey would know 
that a water-tight compartment is not a life-saving appa- 
ratus to be used as a place of refuge for passengers! 

The fate of the Home Rule Bill was languidly dis- 
cussed in the smoking-room. The Radical idea seems 
to be as follows :— 


We shall pass it in the Commons, of course; it 
will then be hung up for two years in the House of 
Lords—be put on the shelf, in fact. This is a long 
time for the Unionists to keep the enthusiasm of 
opposition at fever heat. The Ulster men who have 
been drilled will have nothing to do but to practise 
the goose step; they cannot revolt against a Bill 
which has not yet become law, and English people 
will become interested in other things. 


“But what if you go out in the meantime?” said a 
well-known chess-player who can smoke and play a good 
game and yet listen to the conversation going on around 
him. “Oh, we won't do that. We shan’t resign and 
shall hold on no matter how many elections we lose. We 
shall pass Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment and 
then go for one man one vote, which will give us a new 
lease of power.” “The King may interfere and insist 
that the Bill be sent to the country for decision,” quietly 
observed an old Parliamentary hand; “he will be quite 
within his rights on a matter so momentous.” 

The Government, to get rid of a number of awkward 
and pressing questions, have decided to appoint a Com- 








mittee to inquire into the Civil Service and other esti- 
mates. It is the old dodge of appointing a Royal 
Commission to stave things off in a new guise, and the 
only fact brought out worth mentioning was the abso- 
lute power the Chancellor of the Exchequer possesses. 

On Thursday we discussed Civil Service Estimates, 
and Rupert Gwynne initiated a debate objecting to 
the part the Government was playing in trying to popu- 
larise the Insurance Bill. Two organisations had been 
started—first the National Insurance Committee and 
then the Liberal Insurance Committee. The Chancellor 
had used his official position to carry on a campaign in 
the country with a party object in view. Both organisa- 
tions had an officer in the Treasury, both he alleged, 
amid Ministerial shouts of derision, were presided over 
by officials of the Treasury, and both hit upon the plan 
of issuing leaflets in the Socratic form of question and 
answer. 

Lloyd George had been gratefully thanked by a 
Radical Organ called the Young Liberal for the help 
he had rendered the cause ; indeed, they had gone so far 
as to canonise him—by calling him “St. David Up-to- 
Date,” and representing him in a cartoon as the Good 
Shepherd, with a crook in his hand, a_ halo 
on his head, and a cathedral in the background. 
The attack was continued by Sir Philip Magnus, who 
wanted to know if the Chancellor intended out of his 
six million surplus to pay the doctors properly ? 

Worthington Evans called attention to some mislead- 
ing leaflets, which brought Lloyd George to his feet, but 
he was not able to shake his opponent. “W. E.,” as he 
is called, has made the Insurance Bill his chief study. 
He honestly believes in the principle of the Bill and has 
done more than anyone else to try and turn it into a 
useful measure. His criticism, therefore, is all the more 
deadly, and Felix Cassel wound up by seriously asking 
the Government whether they really thought the 
machinery sufficiently in order to commence work in 
July. 

That curious literary philanthropist Masterman is 
now, of all things, the Financial Secretary of the 
Treasury. It is related that John Burns once said that he 
was a “dear good fellow with a heart of gold and a 
head of feathers.” That such a man should be the 
watchdog of the Treasury is ludicrous in the extreme. 
With his long unkempt hair getting into his eyes, he 
replied to the various criticisms, and announced that the 
Government intended to commence working the Act on 
July 15 whatever happened. 

In the evening there was a sharp debate about the 
L.C.C. tramways. The L.C.C. wanted to put up over- 
head wires for economy’s sake, and incidentally to 
override the veto of the local borough council. This 
latter is a vexed question that always produces strife, 
and in the end the debate was adjourned; whereupon 
the Marquess of Tullibardine resumed the debate on the 
Insurance Bill. He alleged that nearly all the officials 
recently appointed in Scotland were Radicals, and that 
one in particular had favoured a firm of typewriters and 
a school of shorthand with which he had been connected. 
Mr. Lloyd George made a vigorous reply, but Harry 
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Foster, who wound up the debate, trenchantly asked 
with regard to the typewriters whether they really had 
been ordered in the regular way through the Stationery 
Office. This was the whole point of the particular alle- 
gation, and we must wait for the reply until next week, 
as the debate was then adjourned. 

On Friday a momentous Bill was brought forward to 
enable Local Authorities to acquire land. Personally 
we think the whole subject wants overhauling, but not in 
the direction proposed by the promoters. As it is, 
Local Authorities can give notice to acquire property for 
a public improvement and not proceed with it for years. 
They can prevent the unfortunate owner improving his 
property or dealing with it in any way, and at the end 
of a period change their minds and proceed with the 
work. The unfortunate landowner has no remedy but 
expensive legislation. Nobody took much interest, and 
at one time it looked as if the House would be counted 
out. Mr. Lloyd George raised his remarkable eyebrows 
when the Speaker declined to give the closure. He 
looked quite hurt, not to say annoyed, because a far- 
reaching piece of legislation was not proceeded with by 
a languid and nearly empty House. 

On Monday, Mr. Montagu, who is one of the most 
industrious and painstaking officials on the Government 
Front Bench, gave an interesting dissertation on Indian 
affairs. Sir John Rees, just back from his victory at 
Nottingham, was greeted with loud cheers as he took his 
seat on the Unionist Benches. It was felt that Notting- 
ham was a very uncertain proposition under the circum- 
stances of Archie Morrison’s sudden resignation and the 
results of the Coal Strike. The Whips felt that Sir John 
as a stranger and a recent convert had done very well, 
and that the tide was beginning to flow strongly against 
the Government. As an old Indian official of large ex- 
perience he made an effective maiden speech as a 
Unionist. 

The Back Bench men are busy getting up committees 
to fight the Home Rule Bill and arranging who is to 
attack the Welsh Disestablishment Bill. 

The L.C.C. tramway debate was resumed after 
Crooks’ motion about the 7z¢anic was disposed of. The 
L.C.C. was badly beaten—all the London Members on 
both sides voting against them—the Radicals because 
they hate the present majority on the L.C.C. and love 
the conduit system, and the Unionists because they 
object to the L.C.C. trying to wrest the veto from the 
borough councils. 

On Tuesday Mr. McKenna introduced the Welsh Dis- 
establishment Bill in a house that was far from full. He 
has an irritating pretentiousness which he thinks is 
statesmanlike, but is really very truculent and unctuous 
by turns. All the old arguments were trotted out with 
the addition that he was the real friend of the Church in 
Wales. It was a dull speech, and the opinion in the 
Lobby was that the Government is not really serious. 
Mr. Alfred Lyttelton made mincemeat of his arguments 
and quoted Mr. McKenna’s remark “that this was ex- 
clusively a matter for Wales ”—which drew forth cheers 
from the Government benches. “ Why, then,” demanded 
Mr. Lyttelton, “is the debate to be adjourned until the 





Irish Members are able to get back from their Conven- 
tion? Was this all-powerful Government afraid they 
could not carry the measure without their aid?” It 
looked uncommonly like it, and the Government benches 
were silent. 

I do not agree with what Sir Brynmor Jones said, 
but he made an excellent speech from his point of view, 
and it was clearly and ably delivered. This was fol- 
lowed by a trenchant speech from Lord Robert Cecil, 
who said the Home Secretary spoke as if he was acting 
generously to the Church when he was robbing it. Lord 
Wolmer also spoke, and the whole debate was on a high 
level. It is yet to be seen whether the Government wil! 
dare to relegate the Bill to a Committee in defiance of the 
pledge that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman gave when 
the Grand Committees were first set up—that no contro- 
versial measures should be sent upstairs. 





The Shakespeare Festival at 
Stratford-on-Avon. 


M R. OTHO STUART, in some happy words at the 
luncheon at the Stratford Town Hall, given by the 
Shakespeare Club on the Poet’s birthday, referred to 
Mr. F. R. Benson’s services to drama. It is worthy of 
note that his speech was in response to the toast of 
“The Drama.” Some happy people there are who, in 
their splendour of true modernity, like to conceive of 
Shakespeare as one thing, a very great thing to be true, 
but a different thing from drama. They have this much 
of justification, that in the crude commercial theatre of 
their choice Shakespeare is perverted into mere pano- 
rama. From this Mr. Benson has saved us. It is per- 
haps not too much to say that he has kept open an 
avenue for poetic drama to return to its own. It is no 
small achievement, this. We believe that its historical 
importance will be recognised by after-times. Certainly 
as we sat in the Memorial Theatre on Monday after- 
noon and evening to see “ The Taming of the Shrew” 
and “ The Merchant of Venice” nothing surprised us so 
much as the ease with which they acted themselves— 
that is to say, the deftness and facility with which they 
adjusted the interaction of their parts, took their balance, 
and alternated that expectancy and surprise that is of 
the essence of dramatic craftmanship. Truly enough, 
there was little reason to be surprised; and yet to 
one unhappily familiarised with the commonplaces of 
Victorian dramatic criticism it came with quite a shock 
of pleasure to find that probability (that artistic proba- 
bility that we call conviction) is never more violated in 
Shakespearean drama, and generally not so deeply 
violated, as in modern realistic drama. Even when the 
workmanship was most ingenious, this was so. For 
example, when Bassanio tells his friend— 


’Tis not unknown to you, Antonio, 

How much I have disabled mine estate, 

By something showing a more swelling port 
Than my faint means would grant continuance. 
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and so forth, we know, of course, and realise, that the 
very fact that “’tis not unknown to” Antonio, means 
that the information is intended for us the hearers. But 
in the play where Ibsen’s craftsmanship is most praised, 
“Rosmersholm,” we realise none the less that all that 
deft retrospective dialogue is less between the persons 
engaged than from both of them to us. In one as in the 
other we are content to abide an artifice. In one as in 
the other, in swift ingenuousness and in subtle skill, we 
only demand that probability shall not be violated. The 
mere difference is, that a certain type of dramatic critic, 
with, be it noted, a special kind of dramatic training, 
insists that one method is in itself better than the other ; 
whereas, in point of fact, drama does not recognise 
methods, these being only for pundits: it only recognises 
achievements. 

To have proved this by maintaining the purity of 
Shakespeare’s own workmanship, is an achievement the 
significance of which cannot be overrated. It is a brave 
word: but it is not short of its occasion. What a re- 
markable thing it is that outside Mr. Benson’s companies 
it is not possible, in England, to see Shakespeare acted. 
It is a fact, none the less. It means that it is possible 
to prove, what might otherwise remain a question and a 
theory, that Shakespeare was not only a great creator of 
character, not only a lofty poet, but the master of a 
very high and finished craftsmanship; and that poetic 
drama, if only its own laws be heeded, rings a conviction 
at least not less sure than drawing-rooms, slang, and real- 
istic little people. There should not have been the neces- 
sity for saying this. Unhappily, in a day where poetic 
drama is derided because its conditions are profoundly 
misconceived, and where Shakespeare, when acted, is 
done the considerable indignity of mutilation, there is 
more than necessity—there is urgency. 

Mr. Benson himself, strangely enough, proved it. In 
“The Taming of the Shrew,” apart from the fact that 
the Induction, with its rare gift of Christopher Sly, was 
cut out, the order of its progress was not much hindered. 
There is some question as to how much of the text of 
this play (outside the Petruchio and Katharine scenes, 
which are manifestly his) came from Shakespeare’s pen. 
During the days of “The Theatre,” and probably also 
during the early days of “The Globe,” it fell to his 
task to rewrite and rearrange the old Queen’s Company 
plays that the Burbages took away from the dissolution 
of Lord Strange, the Earl of Derby’s, company for the 
establishment of the Lord Hunsdon’s company. It is 
quite likely that he may not have rewritten all of these 
plays; but it is certainly little likely that he failed to 
rearrange them. And this means that, even if all the 
text of “The Taming of the Shrew” be not his, its 
architecture derives from him. So apart from considera- 
tions of text, it was possible to study Shakespeare’s 
growing sense of culmination simply because its order 
was not arbitrarily overset and ruined. 

In the case of “The Merchant of Venice” it was 
somewhat different. Written at the same period as the 
other, when Shakespeare was practising and perfecting 
his skill without always being sure of its effects, it is 
a deeply interesting study. Consequently, when the 





curtain rang down on the First Act, when we had heard 
from Bassanio the full tale of his desire to win Portia, 
and had seen nothing of that lady, nor discovered the 
peculiar difficulties that her courtship involved, we went 
out forthwith to purchase the text and compare. 
Writing away from books, we cannot recall a play in 
which Shakespeare fails to set his whole action afoot 
in the first act. His usual method is to set the com- 
plete matter aflame in the first act, for a slower and 
more painstaking second act to follow. The skill of 
such an arrangement is obvious. But here was a clear 
departure from that rule. A reference to the text, how- 
ever, showed that even Mr. Benson was not innocent 
of perversion—a fact that is eloquent of much. Instead 
of the quiet alternations between Venice and Belmont 
that carry forward the interest so equably in Shake- 
speare’s own arrangement, an alternation in which the 
Lorenzo and Jessica episode slips in neatly and un- 
ostentatiously for its subsequent purpose of holding the 
two interests together and concluding them at once, 
in his arrangement the Venice scenes are massed into 
the first act and the Belmont scenes into the second. 
What is the result? In Shakespeare’s architecture the 
interest is struck boldly and opened keenly in the first 
act, whereas the second act is given up to the de- 
velopment of that interest to its crisis at the conclusion 
of the third act. The first act, again, is given to the 
opening, the third to the crisis, and the fifth to its 
climax and resolution. Thus the second and fourth 
are employed with its development; and while the 
second shows us Antonio in Shylock’s power, the fourth 
act, by way of sharp antithesis, shows us Shylock in 
Antonio’s power. And so the play stands as an orderly 
and well-knit, if a little artificially knit, whole. But 
as presented the first act opens one interest—and sus- 
pends it while the second act opens another; with the 
result that when the third act arrives we can scarcely 
right the matter and re-adjust the balance. If the play 
were seen for the first time so, we venture to say that 
the effect would seem very crude and halting. It is 
easy to complain of the exigencies of scenery. It would 
be better to reduce the scenery to such a point of sim- 
plicity that its exigency would be an_ indifferent 
difficulty. But the great matter is that the alterations 
are so direct as to be easily set right; which is more 
than we can say of some of the mutilated and garbled 
versions that have set out to teach Shakespeare his 
business. 

As for the acting, apart from one or two slight dif- 
ferences of opinion as to interpretation and method, it 
was worthy of all praise. We hope to deal next week 
with the speaking of the verse and the manner of 
the declamation of its lines. At the moment we have 
only space and time to say that we were not alone in 
our enjoyment of the simplicity and earnest directness 
of the acting. The comment that one heard more than 
another was that it was “ refreshing,” a word that meant 
much. Mr. Benson himself sometimes marred his 
effects by violence of speech and manner: par- 
ticularly, for example, in the second act of 
“The Merchant,” where it was even painful. Especi- 
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ally good were Messrs. Frank Cochrane, Murray 
Carrington, Balliol Holloway, Harry Caine, and 
Moffat Johnstone. Miss Dorothy Green as Portia was 
admirable. She did not, to be sure, achieve the proper 
dignity of the Trial Scene, but in the rest she rang 
conviction where many a more notable name has failed. 
DARRELL FIGGIS. 






Some Paintings in Tempera 


HE April Exhibition at the Carfax Gallery of 
paintings chiefly in tempera by Charles M. and 
Margaret Gere, is a thing for which to be grateful. The 
art of these two painters is not only sincere and in- 
dividual, but singularly beautiful. In one sense un- 
affected by the trend of modern theories, but on the 
other hand adhering to what is best in them, for in 
Mr. Gere’s work there is a great deal which is essen- 
tially modern. In the first place, one is reminded not 
a little of the early Italian masters, but though this 
work has a great deal in common with that of those 
early painters, and it seems probable that both Mr. and 
Miss Gere draw more inspiration from them than from 
others, their own paintings are too individual for this 
comparison to be more than an indication of the quality 
of their work. To say that it is early Italian in spirit 
is only to say that there is in it something of the spirit 
of all art. Yet another of the qualities seldom absent 
from the paintings of the pre-Raphael school belongs 
to almost everything in this Gallery—a sense of quiet- 
ness, and restraint, and peace. For there is a sort of 
aloofness and dignity in all Mr. Gere’s paintings no less 
in the “Cannevo,” with its terrace and people, than in 
the silent “Lakeside "—a study in tones of rich deep 
creaam—or “The Lake of Cannevo,” with its dark 
houses, or in “ The First of Italy ”—all mountains and 
snow. 

There are others, perhaps, in their own way more 
beautiful than these—the paintings of “ Valsolda,” “ Vin- 
tage near Lugano,” and “ Val d’Intelvi,” little garden- 
like, sunlit enclosures in the valley between great 
towering mountains, with their fresh, almost crude, green 
colour, and the figures of the people in their blue and 
pink clothes, all curiously intimate and belonging to the 
places of which they are as much a part as the trees 
which shelter them. There is a lovely water-colour, too, 
reminding one a good deal of Mr. Clausen—a study of 
brown ricks and farm buildings, with a solitary figure 
wending his way in the light of a full moon; and there 
are a certain number of paintings in oils. These are not 
as a rule nearly so good as the tempera pictures; in 
workmanship they appear labotred and murky in 
colour; yet in one of them, “A Dinner of Herbs,” one 
recognises, perhaps more definitely than in any of the 
other pictures, the essential quality of all this work, its 
sincerity, its humanity and simple depth of almost reli- 
gious feeling. There is much of this feeling, too, in the 
work of Miss Gere, though her intentionally religious 
picture is by no means the best of her paintings. That 








which stands out among them by reason of a true origin- 
ality of idea, expressed with a real beauty of line, form 
and colour—*‘ Noah’s Ark ”—has been bought by the 
Contemporary Art Society. The others are not very 
remarkable, yet there is something in the art of both 
these painters which prevents any of their work from 
being wholly commonplace. 


Notes and News 


“Birds of Passage” is the title of a new volume of 
poems which Messrs. Chapman and Hall will issue early 
in May. The author is Mr. Gilbert Thomas, and many 
of the verses are reprinted from the London newspapers 
and magazines. 


Gustav Pollak, who is preparing a biography of 
Michael Heilprin and his sons, will be glad to receive 
any letters by the late Prof. Angelo Heilprin. The 
may be sent to Mr. Pollak at No. 21, West Eighty-fift 
Street, New York, and will be promptly returned to the 
senders. 


Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Ltd., have in 
the press to appear early in May, an entirely new illus- 
trated romance entitled “ The Mountain Girl,” by Payne 
Erskine. The scene is laid on the mountains of North 
Carolina, and a beautiful mountain girl, untrained and 
uneducated, is the central figure. 


The monthly meeting of the Royal Meteorological 
Society was held on Wednesday evening, the 17th inst, 
at the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George 
Street, Westminster, Dr. H. N. Dickson, President, in 
the chair. The report on the Phrenological Observa- 
tions for I91I was presented by Mr. J. E. Clark, B.A., and 
Mr. R. H. Hooker, M.A. Mr. R. G. K. Lempfert, M.A, 
and Mr. H. W. Braby, B.A., contributed a joint paper 
on “A Method of Summarising Anemograms.” 


Mr. Jacques Futrelle, the well-known author and play- 
wright, while on his recent visit here, arranged with 
Messrs. Holden and Hardingham for his novel, “ The 
Diamond Master” to appear in their new 7d. series. 
The work has never appeared in book form in this 
country. Special interest attaches to the work from the 
fact that Mr. Futrelle was on the ill-fated “ Titanic.” 
One list gives him among the saved. His wife was re- 
ported to be on the “ Carpathia.” 


A course of eight lectures on “ The Self-Government 
of the Pueblo Indians under Spanish and American Ad- 
ministration” will be given at the London School of 
Economics and Political Science, Clare Market, Kings- 
way, W.C., by Miss Barbara Freire-Marreco (Research 
Fellow of Somerville College, Oxford), at 3 p.m., on 
Thursdays, beginning May 2, 1912. These lectures are 
arranged by the University of London, under the 
Martin-White Benefaction, and are open to the public 
without fee. 


Tuesday, July 2, has been decided upon:as the date 
for the Theatrical Garden Party in aid of the Actors 
Orphanage, to be held, as in former years, in the Botani- 
cal Gardens, Regent’s Park. This function has now 
established itself as one of the most popular events of 
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London’s social year, and, as in the past, nearly all the 
leading actors and actresses will co-operate to maintain 
the standard of attractiveness and interest. Full par- 
ticvlars can be obtained from Anslow J. Austin, Hon. 
Secretary, 26, Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn. 


Messrs. Stanley Paul and Co. announce that they are 
Pp. F. Warner’s volume entitled “ England v. Australia,” 
which tells in a popular and breezy manner the success 
of the finest tour of the English cricketers in Australia 
that has ever been. The book is profusely illustrated, 
and will contain chapters on the Australian Board of 
Control, also one on the members of the new Australian 
team. It will be published at 7s. 6d. net, and a special 
autograph edition will also be issued, consisting of fifty 
copies at 21s. net. 


Mr. Archdeacon is arranging to give, in place of a 
curtain-raiser before the farcical comedy “ Looking for 
Trouble,” which will be produced early in May at the 
Aldwych Theatre, a short concert of the best examples 
of string music by the great masters, and in order that 
the young British school shall be included in this scheme 
Mr. Archdeacon invites British composers to send him 
compositions for a full string orchestra for selection. 
The compositions must be of a length between five and 
ten minutes, and it is hoped to include a new work at 
every change of programme. 


The fifth annual dinner of the University of London 
Graduates’ Association (founded 1899) is to be held at 
the Criterion Restaurant on Saturday, May 4, at 7.0 p.m., 
when the President, Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton, P.C., 
F.R.S., will take the chair. Among others who are to be 
present are Sir Henry Miers, F.R.S. (Principal of the 
University), Sir Philip Magnus (M.P. for the University), 
Sir Albert Rollit, LL.D., Dr. E. Graham Little, F.R.C.P., 
and Dr. S. Russell Wells. Members, graduates, and 
recognised teachers ge attendance of women graduates, 
as well as men, will be appreciated) are requested to 
apply for tickets (6s. 6d.) to the Hon. General Secretary, 

r. A. S. E. Ackermann, B.Sc. (Engineering), 25, Vic- 
toria Street, Westminster. 


The Cambridge Repertory Theatre Company, pro- 
bably the only amateur company of its kind, under the 
direction of Mr. Algernon E M. Greig, are concluding 
their second season with what may be regarded as an 
unusual departure in Cambridge Amateur Theatricals. 
They announce performances of “Twelfth Night” on 
April 30 and May 1, this being the first time for many 
years, if ever, in Cambridge, that Shakespeare has been 
—s by amateurs with the female parts played by 
adies. The acting edition has been specially prepared 
by Mr. Orlando Barnett, the producer, and has been 
a with introduction by Messrs. Heffer and Sons. 
This production finishes up a season of considerable 
interest, which included such plays as “The Return of 
the Prodigal,” “The Sentimentalists,” “Anatol,” and 
“The Widow Maker.” 


Messrs. Stanley Paul and Co. announce that they are 
publishing immediately the second annual volume of 

Canada of To-day.” This publication does not cover 
the ground of any of the almanacs, statistical reviews, 
year-books, etc., but endeavours, in the words of two 
contemporaries, to present “a practicable compendium 
of information regarding the great Dominion,” and to 
give “a comprehensive survey of every phase of Cana- 
dian life and work.” In addition to all the features 
which made last year’s issue so popular, many new 





The Wonders of Science. 


With the wonders science has wrought in recent times we are 
all familiar. 


The achievements of the Aeroplane and the Submarine, the 
X-rays, and the Serum Treatment of Diseases are put before us 
daily by the newspapers. 


But do we know why these things are possible? The number 
of people who could give a tolerable account of the nature of 
Sun-Spots, or the wonders of the Spectroscope, is one in a 
thousand. 


SCIENCE IN 
MODERN LIFE 


Edited by Prof. J. R. Ainsworth Davis, M.A. 


is published to supply information about every branch of 
science in a plain, non-technical way. 


It is an authoritative work, because, besides Professor Davis, 
the following eminent specialists contribute to it: 


A. C. D. Crommetin, H. S. Harrison, D.Sc. 
B.A., F.R.A.S.| J. M. F. Drummonp, M.A. 
O. T. Jones, M.A., F.G.S. | Travis JENKINS, D.Sc.,Ph.D. 
J. P. Mictineton, M.A., B.Sc. | J. Witson, M.A., B.Sc. 
J. H. SHaxsy, B.Sc. B. Moore, M.A., D.Sc. 
H. J. Freore, D.Sc. J. W. Frencu. B.Sc. 


Among the many branches of science that will be dealt with 
may be mentioned : 


The Nature and Cause of Sun Spots; Origin of the Solar 
System; Origin of Mountains; The Ice Age; The Nature of Vol- 
canoes and Harthquakes; The Nature of Matter; The Rontgen 
Rays and Radiography; The Properties of Radium; Electrons and 
their Work; The Physics of Soap Bubbles ; The Spectroscopejand 
Spectra; Dispersal of Seeds and Fruits; The Eggs of Deep Sea 
Fish; Serum Treatment of Diseases; The Importance of Heredity ; 
The Theory of Natural Selection; The Finsen Light and X-rays; 
The Cradle of the Human Race; The Races of Mankind ; The Sub- 
marine; Plant Associations; Strange Extinct Animals; Evolution 
oi the Animal Kingdom; The Progress of Scientific Agriculture ; 
The Village Community; The Life History of the Eel; Progress of 
Sanitary Science; The Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages; Aeroplanes 
and Dirigible Balloons. 


Two movable cardboard Plates of the Frog and 
Rose respectively given free with every 
copy of the book. 





PRESS PRAISE. 


“KNOWLEDGE” says:— 

‘A literary and scientific publication of considerable interest makes 
its appearance in ‘Seience in Modern Life.’ Excellent alike in matter, 
treatment, and illustrations . . . the complete work should be ene of 
standard value for reference." 


““NATURE”™ says:— 


‘* It will form a very useful compendium of pure and applied science, 
and should find a place on the shelves of many libraries." 








BOOKLET FREE. 


To THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING CO., 
34-5, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Please send me an illustrated booklet describing ‘*‘ Science in 
Modern Life '' and particulars of special ‘‘ Academy ”’ terms of 
purchase. 





A ddress.... 
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attractions appear ; several maps, complete sectional and 
general indexes, a large section on sport and a short 
but complete summary of all. the public joint stock 
companies operating in Canada. The volume contains 
240 pages, size 1344 by 9%, printed throughout on art 
paper, Is. net. A limited number of copies in cloth, 2s. 
net. 


Imperial and Foreign Affairs 


By LANCELOT LAWTON. 


THE CLOSING OF THE DARDANELLES. 


HE efforts of the Powers to end the Turco-Italian 
conflict have met with complete failure. To their 
representations the Porte has replied in a bland ac- 
quiescence as far as the principle of mediation is con- 
cerned, but it seeks to impose certain conditions the 
nature of which renders it a foregone conclusion that 
peace is not yet attainable. For example, Turkey insists 
upon the maintenance of her effective, integral, and 
sovereign rights in Tripoli, and calls for the evacuation 
of the Italian troops. She draws attention to what is 
an undeniable fact, that, so far, Italy has been unable to 
carry out her Decree of Annexation. 

Nothing would contribute more to peace than vigorous 
action by Italy within the actual scene of military opera- 
tions. But it would seem that Italy shirks anything in 
the nature of a serious advance into the interior. In 
any event it is open to doubt whether the issue could be 
decided in one pitched battle ; those who are acquainted 
with the Italian Army in the field regard its competence 
to secure a victory in such an engagement as highly pro- 
blematical. But assuming for the sake of argument that 
the Italians were successful in inflicting a defeat of 
magnitude upon their enemy, they would still be faced 
with the possibility of having to conduct a desert war- 
fare which might conceivably extend over several years. 
We, who in Egypt have had experience of this kind of 
fighting, cannot envy them the prospect. Men like the 
Turks and Arabs, born and reared in the wastes of the 
earth, may be scattered to the four winds one day, 
and the next they will swoop down upon their prey in 
well organised hordes. On the other hand it may with 
truth be said that so little are the Italians accustomed to 
the desert that as yet they are not able to discriminate 
between its alluring mirages and its dread realities. 

Apparently, however, the Italians are determined to 
rely more upon the wiles of diplomacy than upon the 
thrust of steel. Their action in seeking to scare Con- 
stantinople with the noise of their guns at the exact 
moment when the Powers were seeking a basis for 
mediation has been severely condemned alike by their 
friends and critics. The Porte has set forth as one of 
its reasons for declining to surrender Tripoli that, “ any 
other solution would produce a disturbance in the whole 
Empire.” It is known to Italy, as well as to the rest of 
the world, that fhe internal state of Turkey could not 
possibly be worse than it is at present without producing 
complications of a far-reaching nature. The problem 
which confronts diplomatists, therefore, is not so much 





to save Turkey’s face as to save the Turkish Empire 
itself. This circumstance dominates the situation and 
must be frankly reckoned with if the Italian spark is not 
to begin a conflagration that will sweep from East to 
West. The danger of the crisis is to be found in the im- 
patience which Italy not unnaturally exhibits. The 
continuance of the war involves her in the expenditure 
of enormous sums of money; and far from bringing her 
anything in the nature of compensation in the shape of 
added military lustre, so long as her forces remain in- 
active on the fringe of the desert their reputation is 
suffering. 

Doubtless considerations such as these have led Italy 
to extend the theatre of operations to within ominous 
proximity of Constantinople. Italy cannot have been 
unaware of the Porte’s reply to the Powers when she 
seized the island of Stampalia, or Astropalia, which, 
commanding as it does the entrance to the A“gean Sea, 
occupies a geographical position of great strategic value. 
The seriousness of this measure cannot be questioned. 
The ill-timed bombardment which led to the closing of 
the Dardanelles was intended as a hint that in the event 
of the Porte’s rejection of the Italian terms a more 
ambitious scheme of operations, threatening the capital 
itself, would immediately be embarked upon. The 
seizure of a naval base within three hundred miles of 
Constantinople is evidently the opening move in such a 
scheme. In view of the Italian action it is difficult to 
see how Turkey can fulfil her assurances to reopen the 
Dardanelles at an early date. Here, then, we are 
brought abruptly face to face with those serious inter- 
national complications which it was always feared would 
be the outcome of the Turco-Italian hostilities. 

For some time it has been generally suspected, though 
persistently denied in official circles, that an understand- 
ing had been arrived at between Russia and Italy pro- 
viding for joint action in certain circumstances. It 
would seem that these “certain circumstances” are at 
hand. No secret has been made of Russia’s desire to 
secure the opening of the Dardanelles to the passage of 
her warships. Now that her mercantile marine, in com- 
mon with that of other countries, is precluded from leav- 
ing or entering the Black Sea the question is at once 
raised in an acute form. Already her Ambassador at 
Constantinople has handed to the Foreign Minister a 
written protest against the suspension of traffic, declar- 
ing that such action is contrary to treaties and will give 
rise to claims for compensation on account of the delay 
occasioned to shipping. Apart from any political in- 
trigue that may be afoot, involving considerations of 
High Policy, the very grave inconvenience caused to 
commerce by the closing of the Dardanelles is a subject 
for prompt international discussion. Many Russian 
ships, besides vessels of other nationalities, are at 
present bottled up in the Black Sea; the grain trade 
with England is suspended; and merchants are in 4 
state of alarm owing to the lapse of time stipulated in 
contracts. In its commercial aspects the issue is one 
which affects Great Britain almost as closely as it does 
Russia. Apart altogether from the disorganisation of 
trade attendant upon the closing of the Dardanelles, 
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must not be forgotten that the new Italian naval base 
is so situated as to bear a relation to the approaches to 
the Suez Canal, and any blockade in these waters must 
seriously hamper our Mediterranean trade. 

Assuming that there is co-operation between Russia 
and Italy one cannot escape the reflection that Russia 
might have achieved her object by other and less pro- 
vocative means. As far as Great Britain is concerned 
no objection would have been raised to a revision of 
treaties so as to remove the prohibition of the passage 
of Russia’s fleet through the Straits, providing, of course, 
that a similar privilege were extended to the warships 
of other nations. It might even be argued that in view 
of the international situation at the present time such a 
concession would be to the advantage of Great Britain ; 
for, giving Russia access to the Mediterranean, it would 
reinforce the combined naval strength of the Triple 
Entente in these waters. It is, therefore, safe to assume 
that the attitude of Germany towards such a project 
could not be altogether friendly. The mystery of the 
general situation is deepened by knowledge of the fact 
that before Italy took drastic action in the direction of 
the Dardanelles, the Kaiser availed himself of an op- 
portunity to pay a visit to the monarchs of his allies. 
Whatever happens, the policy of Italy does not stand 
out as particularly heroic. She shirks the issue where 
battle is offered to her—in Tripoli—and, knowing full 
well that Turkey has no navy worthy of the name, de- 
liberately employs her fleet in a manner that threatens 
complications of international gravity. It is notorious 
that were she to land her forces on the quicksands of 
Turkey’s shores, they would disappear as effectually as 
did their comrades in the ill-fated Abyssinian Expedi- 
tion of historic memory. 





Motoring and Aviation 


OTORING in this country can never be an 
unalloyed blessing to its followers until mutual 
consideration forms the basis of the relations between 
the motorist, the general public, and the constituted 
protectors of the latter—namely, the police. Thanks 
to the gradual elimination of the ‘road hog,” the 
bitter hostility with which almost every ordinary user 
of the roads at one time regarded the car and its driver 
has largely disappeared, with the natural result that in 
many parts of the country the police have abandoned 
their former attitude of undisguised enmity, and show 
a disposition to treat the motorist with at least as 
much consideration as the non-motoring members of 
the community. This is as it should be, and when the 
better mutual feeling becomes universal—and not until 
then—will the motor-car fulfil its destiny as the 
greatest educative and pleasure-producing factor in 
the social life of the world. 
The above reflections are inspired by the receipt of 
a communication from the Secretary of the Auto- 
mobile Association and Motor Union asking that 
special attention be drawn to an appeal he is making 
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Thousands of Pounds 


are wasted every year in the 
purchase of unsatisfactory 
or unsuitable Motor Cars. 


Intending Buyers of Cars (either new or 


second-hand) are invited to write 


Mr. H. L. ALDERSEY SWANN, 


Consulting Motor Engineer, 
9, Regent Street, London, S.W.., 


for a copy (post free) ot 


“Hints on Motor Car Purchase,” 





SF} 





which contains much valuable information, 
and shows how the purchaser can entirely 
avoid all the worry, trouble and risk 
attending the buying of a Car of any make, 
and also save money both in first cost and 
upkeep. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Swanetter,'' London. Telephone : 3616 Central, 
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McCURDS 


have the finest selection of sound, high-class 


SECOND-HAND CARS 
IN LONDON 


AT PHENOMENALLY LOW PRICES 


Every Car thoroughly examined before 
being offered for sale, and its exact 
condition stated to the purchaser. 


McCURDS are probably the only 
firm in the motor car industry who 
can point to 8 years’ trading without 
a single law-suit—an absolute proof 
of honest and satisfactory dealing. 


SPECIAL AGENTS FOR WARREN, ENFIELD, 


AND SCHNEIDER CARS 


McCURDS, Ltd. 


STORE STREET, TOTTENHAM 


COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


Telegrams : ‘‘ Maccurd, London."' 
Telephone: City 2916. 
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to all motorists to exercise particular care and con- 
sideration when driving in the neighbourhood of 
Maidenhead. Representations have been made to the 
Association by the police authorities in regard to a 
number of complaints which have been received by 
them from residents in the district with reference to the 
speed of motor traffic, and it has been asked to 
endeavour to remove the cause of complaint so far as 
possible, and thus obviate the necessity for the institu- 
tion of timing operations—a course which would prove 
decidedly unwelcome to motorists generally, and which 
the police, actuated by the better feeling which 
prevails, are reluctant to adopt. The step taken 
by the authorities is perfectly correct and reason- 
able, and the Association itself is doing all it can 
do to remove the grievance of the residents of 
Maidenhead by stationing patrols to regulate the 
motor traffic in the vicinity, but it is earnestly hoped 
that all motorists will show their appreciation of the 
reasonable attitude adopted by the police authorities 
by avoiding any cause for future complaint. Of course, 
the appeal for considerate driving on the part of the 
motorist, although specially directed in this instance to 
a particular locality, is really intended to have a 
general application. As the new-comer, comparatively 
speaking, upon the scene, it is for the motorist to 
adapt himself as far as possible to existing conditions, 
and even to make concessions on occasion, rather 
than, as is too often the case, adopt an attitude of 
stubborn determination to insist upon his “rights.” By 
so doing he will assuredly be acting in his own 
interests and in those of the whole motoring com- 
munity. 

Referring to an article in the Motor, in which the 
contributor expressed the opinion that it was in the 
year 1909 that the motoring public first began to show 
its appreciation of silent running as one of the greatest 
desiderata of the ideal car, Messrs. Rolls-Royce draw 
attention to the fact that so far back as 1906 their famous 
** Silver Ghost ’—the car which ran 15,000 miles on 
the road under R.A.C. supervision without an involun- 
tary stop, and which, we are informed, is still running 
as satisfactorily as ever—was noted for its extraordinary 
silence and smoothness. They point out, further, that 
the attainment of these qualities has always been the 
aim of the designers of the Rolls-Royce cats. That 
they have achieved unparalleled success in this direction 
is matter of common knowledge, and needs no amplifi- 
cation. One cannot help thinking what a demand 
there would be for a smaller Rolls-Royce, say a 
15.9 h.p., at half the price of the famous 6-cylinder ! 

The Second Spring Meeting at the London Aero- 
drome, Hendon, is being held to-day,-Saturday, and if 
the ideal weather conditions existing at the time of 
writing continue there is every prospect of a brilliant 
and successful exhibition of aviation by a number of 
famous airmen. The arranged events consist of :—(1) 
a monoplane speed handicap, over a distance of about 
12 miles, (2) a relay race, open to all types of aeroplanes, 
biplane and monoplane competing in pairs, (3) a cross- 
country handicap, over about 10 miles out and 10 miles 





back, also open to all types of aeroplanes, and (4) an 
altitude contest, in which the winner will be the 
aviator who attains the greatest recorded height, in any 
type of heavier-than-air machine. Weather and other 
conditions permitting, racing will start at 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon, and continue until 6.15 p.m. It is 
gratifying to note that the efforts of Mr. Grahame- 
White and his coadjutors to arouse the interest of the 
public in aviation have been appreciated, the attendance 
at the first meetings having considerably exceeded 
expectations. 

On Saturday next, May 4th, the following races will 
be run at Brooklands: the fourth 70 miles an hour 
short handicap, the third 70 m.p.h, long handicap, the 
fourth 100 m.p.h. short handicap, the fourth roo m.p.h. 
long handicap, the May sprint race, the May private 
competitors’ handicap, the first cycle-car handicap, two 
motor cycle events, and the first aeroplane handicap. 
It will be recollected that the aeroplane event was 
originally fixed for Easter Monday, but had to be 
postponed on account of the weather conditions. 

R. B. H. 





In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


HE whole system of the Stock Exchange, as far. as 
speculation is concerned, rests on finance. Given 

a plentiful supply of money, there is no limit to 

the amount of gambling that can take place; but the 
moment a moneylender becomes nervous (and there is no 
more nervous creature in the world than a lender of 
money) speculation wilts away. We have had a fine 
example of this during the past week. The loss of the 
Titanic seriously injured Lloyd’s. What the actual 
amount of cash that has to be found will come to is not 
known; it will certainly run into three millions. This 
was a definite loss. Then we had the Dardanelles scare, 
which made the moneylender still more nervous. The 
‘* bears ’’ seized their chance, and hammered all the 
markets in which there was any “‘ bull ’’ account. In- 
vestment stocks have suffered very little, but we must wait 
a few weeks before we see any revival in speculation. 
The beginning of this week saw an extraordinary rush of 
new companies. The Indian Government asked for 
3 millions. Reuter’s Telegram Company offered 38,161 
shares of £10 each through Chaplin, Milne, Grenfell and 
Co.—a very reasonable investment. The Greenwich 
Inlaid Linoleum offered us 44 per cent. debentures at 92; 
no one will hurt who locks their money up here. Messrs. 
Erlangers issued debentures and preference shares in the 
Argentine Iron and Steel Company, and, like all the other 
Argentine issues of this house, it was greedily snapped 
up. Those who like shop securities probably applied for 
the 6 per cent. Preference shares of Bobby and Company. 
In addition to these very reasonable investments, some 
rather speculative offers were made. The Mexican Mid- 
land Light and Power desired to borrow £616,438 5 per 
cent. debentures at 88. Thus the yield is 53, and those 
who applied got a bonus of 25 per cent. in common stock. 
It was too gambling a venture for me to recommend. 
The Deperdussin Monoplane asked for money, but did 
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not get it; and the Taranaki New Zealand Oil Wells 
wanted money, but not sufficient work has been done to 
justify the huge capitalisation. It is very doubtful 
whether New Zealand will ever become a great oil field. 
The Hydro Electric Company of Tucuman offered 
£300,000 5 per cent. debentures at 90 and £100,000 of 
shares; the money was wanted to establish an electric 
power plant for the town and province of Tucuman. Not 
a word was said in the prospectus about both the River 
Plate Electricity and a local company being already in 
possession of the ground and doing a profitable trade. 
Considering that the River Plate Bank acted as bankers, 
one is astounded at such a grave omission in the pros- 
pectus. Had the offer been made under English laws, it 
would have been bad in law; those who applied could 
have got their money back, but I am doubtful whether 
they will have any remedy against an Argentine company. 

Money at the moment looks weak, and it is possible 
that it may remain so, but it is doubtful whether there 
will be any change in the Bank Rate until Berlin makes 
a move. The depression in Wall Street may have a ten- 
dency to cheapen money. 

FOREIGNERS did not appear to have been affected by 
the trouble at the Dardanelles. Tintos hold their own, 
but that is the best that can be said for them. 

Home Raits.—The Home Railway Market is princi- 
pally occupied with the Underground stocks. Both 
brokers and dealers declare that Metropolitans must go 
to par, and that they will be taken over by the Great 
Western. I confess I am unable to find any reason for 
the rise. The boom in South Easterns and Chathams 
still goes on, and it is said that the Kent Coal Company 
will be out in a few days. 

YANKEES.—Yankees have not recovered from the 
shock caused by the Titanic disaster, and although 
Amalgamated doubled their dividend, the price of the 
shares actually fell. The reaction in this market does not 
appear to have ended yet, and the principal amusement 
in Wall Street is exchanging the old Atchison bonds for 
the new ones. These convertible bonds have often been 
recommended by me, and there seems some point in the 
argument that the new Fours, which do not become con- 
vertible into ordinary stock until 1913, give you a longer 
run for your money than the old Fours or Fives, whose 
rights will be expiring next year. 

RusBer is dead. The Highlands report did not please, 
for the directors were compelled to reduce the dividend. 
Serembans, however, through a lucky contract, were able 
to sell their rubber at 7s. 2d. and improve their distribu- 
tion, but it is doubtful whether they can maintain the rate, 
for they have overtapped and must give their trees a rest. 

O1.—Oils have been dull; there is evidently a ‘‘ bull ”’ 
account here. Standard of Mexico pierced the oil strata, 
but found no gusher; this disappointed the ‘‘ bulls,’’ and 
there was a big slump. Everybody is talking oil, but the 
public seem shy of buying the shares. Ural Caspian, 
however, keep remarkably strong, and look about the 
best thing in the market. 

KaFFIRS AND RHODESIANS.—Mining shares are quite out 
of favour, and no business is done in either Kaffirs or 
Rhodesians. A rumour that Lonely had got out of the 
oxide zone has been officially denied, and it is said that 
the mine is in oxide ore right down to the 800-ft. level. 
The Tin Market has slumped badly. The extraordinary 
tricks that have been played have at last disgusted the 
speculator. The wildest rumours are going about with 
regard to Anglo-Continental. The shares have fallen 
to 24. No information is officially issued, and the public 
are permitted to believe every tale started by the ‘‘ bears.’’ 
Benues, which went to 46 on a wild story that there were 
5 millions sterling of tin in sight, were compelled to 
publish a vague report by the late manager and a very 
cool cable from the present manager which quite failed 
to confirm the statements, both verbal and written, of 
Mr. Anderson. Consequently Benues became another 











weak spot in the Tin Market. As far as one can gather, 
the Nigerian tin field is filled with engineers who do not 
know their business. It will take at least another year 
before we get Nigerian tin upon a sound business basis. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—The Miscellaneous Market has been 
severely shaken by the astounding manner in which Ameri- 
can Marconis were placed in London. The jobbers stood 
in the centre of the market and sold hundreds of thousands 
of shares, which they had obtained at £2, to reckless 
punters who were willing to pay 3} to 4. This kind of 
business did not last very long, and ended, as everyone 
knew it must, in a very severe slump. All the Marconi 
issues now look weak. There never was any justification 
for the rise. The fashion in the Miscellaneous Market is 
to get hold of some stock that has been forgotten, clear 
the market, and then put the price up. It is now said 
that a deal is being arranged in Waring debentures, which 
can be obtained round about 30, and it is also said that 
Allsopp first debentures are to be marked up. Shipping 
shares are naturally out of fashion for the moment, but 
it is pleasing to note that the Royal Mail announce a 
dividend of 5 per cent. on the ordinary shares. Nestlé’s 
report shows how magnificently this business is managed, 
and an issue of debentures is promised. The famous 
house of Mappin and Webb has made a profit for the year 
of £75,257. This business continues to increase; the 
ordinary shares got g per cent. for the year. 

RayMOND RADCLYFFE. 


WHIM WELL COPPER. 

The shares of the Whim Well Copper Company have 
been a hardening market in the past week, touching 
134. News of a favourable character has come from 
the mine, it is stated, and there is talk of higher dividends. 
In respect of 1909 a distribution of 10 per cent. was made, 
whilst for the fifteen months to March 31, 1911, 12} per 
cent. was distributed. 

Formed in 1906, the company’s property is in Western 
Australia. The paid-up capital is 4,200,000 in #1 shares, 
and there are also debentures amounting to nearly 
425,000. As a speculative investment Whim Wells have 
good prospects, it is said. 


CENTRAL CARPATHIAN OIL. 

At their present price of 16s. 6d. the shares of the 
Central Carpathian Oil Company are believed to be 
undervalued. It is stated that satisfactory reports have 
recently been received from the property showing a rapidly 
increasing output. Included in the present price is the 
shilling dividend lately declared, payable on April 30, thus 
making for the actual price 15s. 6d. only. They are 
tipped for a higher figure. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


FORGOTTEN HEROES. 
To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 

Sir,—The world, the Saxon world, has been thrilled 
with the deeds of heroism, of stoic calmness, courage, and 
devotion to duty in the face of great danger, aye, even in 
the agonies of death, performed by the men who manned, 
and the passengers who sailed in, the Titanic. Officers 
and seamen, millionaires and artisans, alike, stood back 
and obeyed that law of the sea, ‘‘ Women and children 
first.’’ 

From those who are saved we have learnt of the 
heroism of Captain Smith, his officers, crew, and pas- 
sengers. For conduct such as theirs no praise can be 
too great, no mention in the world’s scroll of fame too 
high ; for in their death they have again shown the world 
that men of the Saxon breed can still carry ‘‘ the guerdon 
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of a conquering race,’’ and in the bitterest hour of death 
can conquer self, and by their example show others how 
to die. The appeal of Captain Smith in that darkest and 
most terrible hour, ‘‘ Be British,’’ even at the porchway 
of the great eternity, was but the cry of the soul to those 
whom he commanded, reminding them that they must 
not forget that their forbears, ‘‘men of the Saxon 
breed,’’ knew how to yield their lives at duty’s call. 

Even in the hour of mourning and lamentation a feeling 
of pride and thankfulness is felt that our honour and 
reputation as a maritime nation remain unsullied and 
untarnished. Although we may mourn we have no cause 
for shame. 

Yet I think the story of the Titanic disaster, the men- 
tion of her heroes, can never be complete without a 
reference to those the world seems to have forgotten. As 
one who had the honour to sail under Captain Smith’s 
command in the R.M.S. Majestic, I feel that he would 
wish that their deeds should not be forgotten, and that 
they should have honourable inclusion among the heroes 
who gave their lives with him and were under his com- 
mand. 

I refer to the men who immediately after the accident, 
as the ‘‘Stand-by ”’ was signalled from the bridge, went 
quietly below, each to his station, there to perform, out 
of sight of the world, duties which called for the highest 
qualities of mind, undaunted courage, and physical 
prowess. Every step downwards to the engine-rooms 
and stokeholds was a step nearer death. The forces they 
had to deal with are so terrific, the danger so real and 
so great, that weak and craven men could not so much 
as face them, much less have fought in opposition to 
them, and succeeded in keeping pumping and lighting 
machinery going to the end, in the endeavour to keep 
the ship afloat till help arrived, and to give the comfort 
of light to the brave souls above and save them from 
the added horror of darkness in that awful hour of death. 

These men below had not the company of others to 
sustain them, but scattered about at their various stations 
they remained ‘“‘ true till death.’’ They heard no sound 1 
of music to cheer them, no voice of praise. They had 
no hope of honour. Well they knew that their deeds 
and their valour were unseen and would be left unsung. 
Alone in the grimy bowels of the ship, shut off from all 
sights and sounds, save those of the engine-room and 
stokeholds, like leaders of a forlorn hope on whom the 
fate of an army depended, they gave their lives and by 
their faithfulness in no small measure assisted the heroes 
who were above to save those who survive. 

Possibly some day there may arise one who will write 
the Iliad of the engine-room, and will not omit the heroic 
and self-sacrificing deeds performed by the engineers of 
the Titanic. Had Captain Smith lived he would not 
have forgotten, as the world seems to forget, the 
engineers of his ship. They were the men who kept the 
ship afloat so long, the men who enabled him to send 
out his call for help, the men who gave to the dying 
the comfort of light, the men who did not take their 
stations at the boats to which they would be appointed, 
but remained at their posts of danger, and by their faith- 
fulness unto death enabled the heroic hundreds to die 
like men. Let us not forget among the heroes of the 
Titanic the engineers who went down with the ship.— 
Yours truly, 

West Hartlepool. Tuomas McLeop, 

Engineer, R.N.R. 


‘SHALL ”’ AND ‘ WILL.” 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMy. 


Sir,—In reply to Mr. Allen’s letter of the oth inst., 
I beg to submit to you the following :— 


The present not very satisfactory usage—which 
leads to confusion with sh and w—is in favour of 





changing the shall or should, or the will or would, 
with the change of person. 


EXAMPLES. 
Direct speech.—‘‘ I said I should never succeed.”’ 
Indirect speech.—‘ You said you would never 
succeed.’’ 
The older and clearer usage retains the sh or w in 
spite of the changed person. 
EXAMPLES. 
Direct speech.—‘‘ I said I should never succeed.”’ 
Indirect speech.—‘ You said you should never 
succeed. ”’ 
And this is often done still where the change of sh 
or w would risk ambiguity. 
—‘‘ The King’s English abridged for School ’’ 
(1908), p. 74, 1. 24, etc. 
The above opinion coincides with that of many gram- 
marians :— 
(a) ‘‘ Bain’s Eng. Gr.’’ (1868), p. 102, 1. 1, etc. 
(b) Sie Edmund W. Head’s ‘‘ Treatise on Shall and 
Will ’”’ (2nd edition), p. 30, 1. 8, etc. 
(c) ‘‘ Angus’s Eng. Gram.”’ (1872), p. 218, 1. 26, etc. 
(d) ‘*‘ Mason’s Eng. Gram.’’ (1884), p. 75, 1. 23, etc. 
The following examples, (a) from ‘‘ Macaulay’s Life 
and Letters,’’ and (b) from some of the best authors, 
might serve as additional explanations :— 


Direct Speech. Indirect Speech. 

Lord Lansdown (speak- Lord Lansdown said he 
ing to Tom): “I said I should be glad to know 
should be glad to know your Tom’s wishes (p. 138, 4th 
wishes,’’ etc. line). 

Lady Lansdown (speak- Lady Lansdown said that 
ing): ‘‘ I said that I would she would never suffer any 
never suffer any dandy dandy novelist to rob her of 
novelist to rob me of my _ her beer or her cheese (p. 
beer or my cheese.’’ 111, 27th line). 


Oliver considered a little while, and at last said, he 
should think it a much better thing to be a bookseller.— 
DICKENS. 

She thought how glad she should be to cover their poor 
feet.—CHARLES LAMB. 

He said to my friend that he should be most happy 
to see me there.—MAaAcauLay. 

The Saxons thought that they should like to have 
Britain for themselves.—Laurie’s ‘‘ English History.” 

She was wondering whether she should be able to get 
to sleep again.—Lapy BARKER. 

Pope began to think he should be more safe if he were 
less busy.—SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

The gentleman answered, he should know him amongst 
ten thousand.—FiE.pINc. 

She hopes she shall soon be well (direct speech, ‘‘! 
hope I shall soon be well ’’).—JANE AUSTEN. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
ADOLPHE BERNON. 

61, Talbot Road, 

Bayswater, W. 


THE INDUSTRIAL CRISIS. 

To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 
Sir,—Re my letters in other journals on ‘‘ Co-Partner- 
ship,’’ and my letter in THe ACADEMY on ‘‘ Syndicalism.”’ 
If ever Capital and Labour are to be organically 
united, whatever organised value is given to Capital must 
likewise be given to Labour, and vice versa. In this 
way only is a perfectly free unity to be made of them. 
Thus, as Capital rates itself so it rates its own Labour 
value; and as Labour rates itself so it, likewise, fixes 
its own Capital value. As a matter of course, there can 
be no Labour value to Capital which is purely organic, 
any more than there can be a Capital value to Labour 
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which is purely organic. It must be remembered that we 
are dealing with their organic unity, and not with their 
organic difference of value. Therefore, in the same 
manner as Capital, if so much Labour is rated at 5 per 
cent. the financial value of that Labour is a 5 per cent. 
value. 

Where Capital and Labour are not organically united, 
they must either be organically independent of each other 
or organically opposed to or destructive of each other. 
Whichever way it is in the above respects, the same 
results happen. Thus, as Capital rates or organises itself 
it entirely ignores Labour values. Also, as Labour rates 
or organises itself so it entirely ignores Capital values. 
Capital, for instance, may be producing 5 per cent., yet 
the industrial value of that Capital may be nil, or only 
} per cent., but never over 4} per cent. On the other 
hand, Labour may be producing 5 per cent., yet the 
financial value of that Labour may be nil, or only } per 
cent., but never over 44 per cent. Thus, on a uniform 
basis, both benefit alike, and on an independent basis 
both benefit differently, while on a parasitic or conflicting 
basis each exists for the purpose of opposing or destroy- 
ing the organic interests of the other. 

Up to the present time Capital and Labour have existed 
either on independent bases of organic values, such as 
commercial uniform bases (bank rates on the part of 
Capital and Trade Union rates on the part of Labour), 
or on parasitic bases (bases which cause a mutual sweat- 
ing and eventual paralysis). Thus, apart from Banks and 
Trade Unions, there would never have been any organic 
forms of unity on the parts of Capital and Labour, but 
only parasitic forms. Conflicts do not arise from any 
uniformity of independence, but from a diversity of 
dependence. Our economic distresses and disturbances, 
therefore, cannot be laid to the charge of Capital organisa- 
tion or Labour organisation, but solely to the mutually 
destructive powers of Capital and Labour. 

It is clear, then, that it is not organic forms of unity 
on the parts of Capital and Labour which are wanted, 
since Banks and Trade Unions have given us such forms, 
but it is a pathological form of unity that is wanted—a 
form which makes both Capital and Labour immune from 
parasitism. I have called attention to the great im- 
portance of Co-partnership, which, however, can never 
effect an actual cure for our appalling distresses, unless 
arranged on a basis of organic uniformity. Partial cure, 
by its tendency to aggravate, would be worse than no 
cure. Besides, Co-operation must be scientifically carried 
out, just like anything else, if its real objective is to be 
obtained. 

I have just completed a table, or index, similar in value 
to Sir A. E. Wright’s famous indicating system, by which 
organic uniformity can be given to any parasitic or 
destructive form of Capital or Labour. The startling 
value of such a table must speak for itself, since, as it 
acts as a Capital and Labour basis of organic uniformity, 
it likewise acts as a Capital and Labour basis of parasitic 
correction—cure for strikes and industrial tyrannies. 

Having received communication from the proprietors 
of the journal Co-Partnership, evidently because of my 
public correspondence, I am now in negotiation with them 
respecting the proper support needed for giving this form 
of co-operation a footing of national scientific importance. 
—I am, Sir, yours obediently. H. C. Dante... 

Loughton, Cherry Hinton, Cambridge. 

April 2oth, 1912. 


P.S.—The above, which happened to be written before 
I read Mr. Wade’s reply to my letter on ‘‘ Syndicalism,”’ 
will, in a supplementary manner, justify my protest. 
Mr. Wade's criticism had, as I think I admitted, a 
nominal relevance, but does such a thing possess any 
argumentative value? As to the philosophy of ‘‘ the 


uried treasure,” I fail to see what philosophy has to do 
with common experience. 
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The Cowper & Newton Museum 


adidas 





Olney, Bucks. 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT. 





should be addressed. 


Twelve years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death 
of the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Ojney 
was presented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. 
The Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in 
the district, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the 
Bishop of Durham is the Chairman. 


The Secretary is M-, Thomas Wright, the Cowper and 
Newton Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions 
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